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Agricultural. 


THE FULURE OF FARMERS. 











The question is often asked: Will the 
fature years bring about as great changes 
isthe past has witnessed? When farm- 
ws are approached with the question they 
we apt to overlook their own calling, to 
think of the improvements which apply 
9 commerce and the trades generally,and 
ignore the importance which must attach 
) improved agriculture if kept abreast of 
theage. They think of telegraphs and 
tlephones, elevated railways and steam- 
ships, but have little confidence in the 
ility of farmers to forward their. own 
terests, or to improve their methods 
inthe same degree. They have seen so- 
ety sifted and screened of its brightest 
lernels-to develop commercial industries, 
hile the farms have absorbed the igno ~ 
nnce, inability and lightweights gener- 
ly which have been left behind. The 
oy Who could rig up a gig saw out of an 
li sewing machine or a turning lathe 
fom a windmill was considered too smart 


’o follow a corn cultivator but was sent 


of to making steam engines, as though 
there was not scope enough on the farm 
behind the one-horse cultivator to employ 
his inventive genius. The boy who 
whistled for want of thought or whistled 
because it was easier than thinking, kept 
wedging and nailing up the old cultivator 
tither than think out a plan for an im- 
proved two-horse one, and so the farm 
has Seemed to sag back to the rear as the 
fend efindustry. Associations for the 
momotion of science in all its branches 
te formed and new discoveries are her- 
tkded, applied, and become old, while ag- 
teulture stands with its hands ie its 
pockets gaping at the spectacle. There 
one society, indeed, formed for the 
promotion of agricultural science, whose 
incipient searchings give promise of ef- 
fective work in the laboratory of the soil. 
The unfortunate fact is that only here 
id there is.one found in the whole area 
of the agricultural States, whose learning 
ind iavestigation has fitted him to act 
Well bis part ‘in such a gathering, and 
¥ho is capable of leading and teaching 
farmers the hidden inysteries of their 
Profession. The profession of politics is 
little understood by farmers. They be- 
Cmethe chessmen in the play, or the tal: 
board which counts the game, but the 
luner workings .of the machine are little 
understood, The daily papers do not 
chronicle the minor workings of a politi- 


tl club, and only its members help to: 


tace the lines on the political chart for 
he prospective woyage. Farmers no 
doubt are invited to become members, 
but the club roome are inaccessible, or 
often located at the metropolis of a State. 
Farmers who have the leisure, and a free 
pass, are extremely scattering. One who 
Would tide to the city to a weekly. club 
Meeting must make two blades of grass 
‘stead of one to grow by some new pat- 
tat process to afford it. So the new polit- 
“al ship is started, the course outlined, 
Crew registered, and their places ar- 
"aged, before the farmer is aware that 
“wry keel is laid. ‘“‘The fault, dear 
Tutus, is notin our stars, but in our- 
“ee that we are underlings.” Perhaps 
* Would be nearer the truth to say “in 
oar circumstances: that we are under- 
sae The lawyer''can make a pre- 
use Of business to the city at his clients’ 
pense. The merchant, the manufacturer 
‘td the banker goon business, while the 
~Wsiness of the farmer is to stay at home. 
“a Politics are now managed, I see no 
" ‘uce for the farmer’s finger to be insert- 
'n the political pie. Good citizenship 
“Mands that every person shall investi- 
the claims of all political measures, 
study their practical bearings, and 
€rs, more than auy other class of 
Ple, need to inform themselves upon 
; such Political points, that they may 
id in the breach against assaults upon 
cir interests, 


he farmer who has settled down on 


3 | willdoubtless be better aids to such im- 


- There has been in this county for about | 





bed rock practices is just the opposite of 
what the farmer of the future will be. He 
will be alert, ready to accept what proves 
practical and valuable in every depart- 
ment of his labor. Like the magnetic 
needle, he must change his point toward 
every superior attraction. and practice in 
accordance with experimental knowledge: 
He must not only be a true copyist, but 
he must be an investigator also, and more 
deeply learned in all the aids to agricul- 
ture, and continue to improve as long as 
he continues to cultivate the soil. There 


provement. An agricultural club; similar 
to the Chautauqua Literary Institution, 
whose members can pursue a course of 
study at home, such as may be recom 

mended by a Board of Control. An army 
of trained investigators would be thus 
graduated every year, and an impetus 
given toeducated agricultu.e which it has 
never enjoyed. There is now a wide- 
spread prejudice against bookish, literary 
farmers, because they are in the minority; 
aad their new plans and schemes are rid- 
iculed Sand scouted if they happen to be 
out of the ordinary work-a-day style, by 
those who think the ‘‘old way” is good 
enough. Perhaps feeling goes wish the 
majority, and when the majority look up- 
on agriculture as a study, rather than a 
practice, then it will be easier to bring 
about changes such as shall elevate the 
farm above the rank of a treadmill, and 
win toward iu the brightest and best of 
the farmer boys of the State. A.C. 4G. 
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BOHEMIAN OATS. 

This is an ever intereresting subject to 
farmers in this State, and very likely to 
be in others this coming season. The 
Western Rural says parties are at work 
among the farmers of Illinois selling their 
oats on the same old plan. In a recent 
issue of the Manchester Hnterprise, Mr. J. 
F. Spafard of that place publishes the fol- 
lowing correspondence: 


Last spring, a number of our farmers, 
myself among the rest, sowed some of the 
Bohemian oats, and after sowing, we 
heard different reports as to how the busi- 
ness was carried on in Ohio, and to satis— 
fy myself, I wrote to parties, said by those 
who know them to be responsible, and re- 
ceived the following letters, which will 
explain themselves. J. F. SPAFARD. 


a 





2 Stevsen, Ohio, Sept. 3rd, 1885. 
Mr. J. F. Srararp, Sir—Your letter of 
the 27th is at hand and contents noted, 
and in reply I will say, let the Bohemian 
oats alone; by so doing you will avoid a/| 
great deal of trouble. The general opinion 
of the people of Huron Co. is that the 
business is a swindle. There have been 
five law-suits in our town this summer 
and they were decided against the parties 
that raised and sold the grain. If you 
have any oate on hand that you have 
raised this year, my advice to you is, 
don’t allow them to be sold by those asso- 
ciations, for you wiil be responsible for 
every bushel sold. The company is not 
responsible for anything. So it has been 
decided in our cowaty. Yours trulv. 
J. H. LOUTHER. 
Srevsen, Huron Co., O., Sept. 1st, 1885. 
Mr. J. F. Spararp, Dear Sir—I received 
a letter from you last evening (Aug. 31st, 
’85). You ask me about Bohemian oats. | 


three years quite a trade in the oats. 
Trade here and in other places. Many 
good men and men of wealth went in, but 


most of them have settled with their vic- | 
tims. There have been many law-suits, 
but not before me as I am not, neither 
have I ever been, a justice of the peace, 
in this, or other townships. There was a 
suit here yesterday, and I was one of the 
jurors. The man gave his note of $100, 
for ten bushels of oats and he paid ssid 
note and sued the man and obtained judg- 
ment for $108, and they will do it every 
time, as it is considered only a swindle, 
and [ should think any honorable man 
would know that oats are not worth $10 
per bushel. The farmers here do not sow 
them only once. They have ehough. But 
the lawers are doing a good business out 
of the oat trade, more than the farmers. 
It will do quite well for one who has 
nothing to lose, and he may make some- 
thing out of those that are foolish enough 
to get into that business. All about here 
think alike at this date. Some of the oat 
men have put their property out of their 
hands. Respectfully, A. Lewis. 





We have in the past two years, publish- 
ed repeated warnings to farmers against 
investing in these oats under the method 
they were being sold. There must be an 
end to the business, and those who went 
into it with the expectation of selling 
out and leaving some one else to stand 
the loss, may find themselves caught in 
theirowa trap. The correspondence above 
shows the way the business is likely to 
end in this State. It was an ‘‘Ohio idea,” 
and like some other “ideas” from the 
same State, should be kept clear of. 

Mr. J. W. Harris of Pinckney, reports 
weighing aheifer calf when 144 days old, 
sired by the Holstein-Friesian bull Jumbo 
Boy, by Lord's Jumbo, dam a grade 
Shorthorn cow sired by Duke Balder, 
which pulled down the scales at 500 Ibs. 
Neither cow nor calf had any extra feed, 
running together in the pasture. From 
the same dam and by a half blood Hol- 
stein-Friesian bull, a heifer 15} months 
old, weighed 890 lbs. She was wintered 
without extra care, turned out to pasture 
early, and part of the summer the pasture 
was verypoor. Mr. Harris wants to know 
if any of the farmers in the State can 








make a better showing, 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Now that the fairs are over, a few com- 
ments, practically applied, may be of in- 
terest to the readers of the Farmer. As 8 
rule the fairs in the State this year have 
been unusually successful; to our mind 
the basis of this prosperity was good 
crops which encouraged farmers, making 
them liberal and patronizing toward the 
annual agricultural shows. 

Within the past few years the local or 
township fairs have been inaugurated, 
centralizing local effort, depriving the 
county fairs of the volunteer patronage 
of farmers who are not specialists, who 
by their contributions increase exhibits, 
giving diversity and interest, which they 
do not possess when societies are compel- 
ed to used extraneous means to draw a 
crow 1, filling the stables and sheds with 
blanketed and groomed stock, under the 
control of professional exhibitors who 
make the exhibition more sportive than 
practical, giving premiums, so far as agri- 
culture is concerned, to the non-essential 
above the essential. There are some 
township fairs that might be more proper” 
ly called jockey club associations, where 
racing and betting are the dominating 
and controlling interests, which are of no 
value to the farmer, but with their follow- 
ing are a demoralizing element. It is a 
misnomer to call them agricultural ex- 
hibitions, by professional jockeys and 
sporting men. Undoubtedly we shall hit 
somebody in our strictures and criticisms. 
We are not a farmer, but an outside im- 
partial observer, one who places great 
value upon agricultural exhibitions, be- 
lieving as we do, thatthey stimulate com- 
petition and disseminate light on this, the 
most important of all pursuits. 

The improvement in breeding of cattle 
within the past few years has been very 
marked and of great benefit to, the 
farmer. What agriculture needs is a more 
general dissemination of the benefits. In 
Oakland County the breeding of each 
family is confined to a féw, who are com 
petitors at the annual exhibitions,and there 
seems to be prevailing a sort of a 
help-me-and-I-will-help-you policy,among 
the several breeders of the several classes 
of cattle. 

When the merits of contending herds 
are tested a breeder of Shorthorns i§ 
chosen to examine Herefords, and a 
breeder of Herefords to examine Short- 
horns, this alternate system running 
through the awarding committees on all 
thoroughbred and graded stock. Webe- 
lieve, in the interest of just and fair 
dealing, that competent men, outside of 
these special interests, should be chosen, 
and there are muny men competent to 
judge, who are {not in these rings, who 
should be selected to pass judgment on 
the qualities of competing breeds or herds: 
Intelligent judgment, impartially render- 
ed, is essential to satisfaction in awarding 
premiums. If the rule we have indicated 
were adopted societies would avoid even 
the appearance of injustice and partiality. 

The late Oakland County Fair was the 
best in the show of stock and financially 
of any inthe history of the Society. In 
stock the display was exceptionally good. 
No such a show of horses, cattle and sheep 
was ever seen on the ground. In cattle 
the dual quality of milk and meat has be- 
come the sine qua non of breeding with the 
farmers, who are studying closely and dis- 


-eriminating wisely in the selection and 


breeding of cattle. In horses, the com- 
dination of merit before the plow and 
buggy, is becoming the sought-for quali- 
ty in a horse. At the late fair the road- 
ster class was made prominent by the 
entries of many fine teams and single 
horses, with the essential qualities of 
strength and speed. We have no axe to 
grind in the agricultural mill, and if the 
tools we have used have been sharp they 
have been made keen by observation, 
and we trust will not fall useless at the 
foot of the tree whose injurious branches 
we have tried to prune away. M. W. 
Pentiac, October 16, 1885. 
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WIRE WORMS. 


LENAWEE JUNCTION, Mich., Oct. 14, 1885. 
Prof, A. J. Cook. 

Eaclosed I send you two specimens 
of what we call ‘“‘wire worm.” Last 
spring I plowed up corn stubble and sow- 
ed oats.on one of my fields. Soon after 
the oata were up this wormattacked them 
in spots .and literally ate them up. 

Ihave sowed this same ground to wheat 
this fall and now this chap is taking it 
just as he did the oats. 

I wish if not too much trouble you 
would tell me either direct or through the 
Micuican FARMER what the character of 
this worm is and how it may be destroyed, 
if at all, and greatly oblige 

Ss. B. MANN. 


ANSWER. 


ENT@MOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, i 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Oct. 17, 1885. { 


These are the real ‘‘ wire worms,” which 
is another name for the larve or grubs of 
our Elater beetles. The grubs are hght 
yellow with darker head, have six small 
legs back of their head, and look not unlike 
a wirein form. They live three years in 
the ground as larve or grubs, the only 
state in which they doany harm. The 
brown cylindrical beetles—which are 
called snap beetles as they can spring up 
if placed on their backs—lay their eggs in 
grass, and the first year after the sward is 
plowed eat roots and do little or no 





harm; but the next crop, whatever it may 
be except buckwheat, beans and peas, 
will be appropriated by the .now half 
starved grubs; though one man up in St. 
Clair County, who has suffered much by 
their depredations, says in his place 
‘they don’t know beans,” as that crop 
suffers as badly as others. . When insects: 
are so numerous and widespread we can 
not fight them directly, so we better either 
summer fallow after the first crop, or else 
sow to buckwheat or peas apd. seed down 
as soon as possible. These.wire worms 
are one of our worst insect ‘pests, 

®. A.J.COOK. 

———~ae : 


THE AMERICAN FAT STOCK 
AND DAIRY SHOW. 





The Prospests Good for thi Finest Exhi- 
bition Yet Held. — 





The preparations being made by the of. 
ficers of the various live stock breeders’ 
associations for.their annual meetings in 
Chicago during the continuance of the 
American Fat Stock and Dairy show, in- 
dicate an unusually large gathering of 
the prominent live stock men from all 
portions of the United States and Canada. 

The eighth annual American Fat Stock 
and Dairy show will be held in the Expo- 
sition building, Chicago, commencing 
Tuesday, Nov. 10, next, and closing at 
10 o’clock p. m. Thursday, Nov. 19. The 
attendance at the last fat stock show ex- 


ceeded 100,000, and there is every reason 


to expect a much larger attendance at 
the next. The prominent farmers and 
stock men of the country have made ar- 
rangements to hold their annual meetings 
for this year at Chicago during the Fat 
Stock show, at which time and place for 
years past there has been a grand live 
stock breeders’ rally, representing the 
most progressive and successful fine stock 
breeders of America. The meetings al- 
ready provided for are as follows: 

Nov. 10-14. Tuesday-Saturd.y, the 
twelfth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Butter and Cheese Association, at 
the Grand Pacific hotel. 

Nov. 11, Wednesday, the National Nor- 
man Horse Breeders’ Association, at the 
Sherman house, at 7:30 o’clock p. m. 

Nov. 11, Wednesday, National Swine 
Breeders’ Association, at the Sherman 
house. 

Nov. 12, Thursday, the Percheron Horse 
Breeders’ Association of America, at the 
Grand Pacific hotel, at 7°29 p. m. : 

Nov. 12, Thursday, the ferican Shire 
Horse Breeders’ Association, at the Sher- 
man house, at 7:30 p. m. ; 

Nov. 12, Thursday, the National Po- 
land China Association, at the Sherman 
house, at——o’clock. : 

Nov. 12, Thursday, the American Here- 
ford Cattle Breeders’ Association, at the 
Sherman house, ‘at 7 0’clock p. m. 

Nov. 18, Friday, the American Clydes- 
dale Association, at 7:30 p. m. 

Nov. 18, Friday. the American Aberdeen 
Angus Breeders’ association, at the Grand 
Pacific hotel, at 7 o’clock p. m. 

No. 14, Saturday, the American Berk- 
shire Association, at the Sherman house, 
at 7:30 p. m. 

Nov. 16, Monday, the American South- 
down Breeders’ Association, at the Sher- 
man house, at 7:30 p. m. > 

Nov. 16, Monday, the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America, at the Grand Pa- 
cific hotel, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Nov. 17, Tuesday, American Cotswold 
Association, at the Sherman House, at 
7:30 P. M. 

Nov. 1%, Tuesday, the Oxford Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, at the Sherman 
House, at 7:20 p. mM. 

Nov. 1%, Tuesday, the American Shrop- 
shire Association, at the Sherman House, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Nov. 17 and 18, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the National Cattle Growers Conven- 
tion, at the Exposition bulding, 100’clock 
A. M. and 2:30 o’clock P. M. x f 

Nov. 18, Wednesday, the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, at the 
Grand Pacitic Hotel, at 7:30 r. M. 

Nov. 19, Thursday, American Duroc 
Jersey Swine Association,: at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, at—o’clock. 
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THE WASHTENAW COUNTY FAIR. 
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Ann Azzor, Mich , October 16, 1885. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

While the successful issues of the var- 
ious fairs throughout the State are being 
published, it will hardly do to leave the 
Washtenaw Society out; more especially 
as the fair just closed is the only success- 
ful one the Society has had for some years, 
the weather being unfavorable. But this 
year the weather was fine, and every 
thing passed off accordingly. 

Our rivals in the Grecian City may now 
see that “the fault was notin ourselves but 
in our stars that we were underlings.” 

This year we have no drunkenness, no 
obscene shows and no gambling to chron- 
icle. The society begins another year 


with better prospects than heretofore. 
W.F.B. 


<t 6 ie 





In the monthly crop report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture published last 
week, Michigan is put down as producing 
a wheat crop this year that averaged 29 
bushels to the acre. This is either an 
error of the Department printer or the 
compiler, as our crop will not average 
over 20 bushels, and that is one of the 
highest averages ever reported by a State, 
although a little under the yield of this 
State in 1879. 
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At the Agricultural College farm there 
were cut this year sixty tons first cutting 
of clover and timothy, and twenty tons of 
second cutting from twenty-two acres, 
making a total yield of three and 
seven-eleventks tons to the acre. 


THE WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

On Saturday, October 10th, it was the 
good fortune of the Webster Farmers 
Club to have the privilege of meeting at 
the residence of Mr. Wm. Ball, 
of Hamburg. A better day or. a 
better attendence cou'd not have 
been desired. The greater part of the 
forenoon was taken up in arranging and 
viewing the exhibit, for the fair was held 
in connection with the meeting. These ex- 
hibits consisted mostly of wheat, corn, 
fruit, and vegetables, and were shown as 
samples of what the club members are 
raising on their farms. Everything was 
fine, from the many new. varieties of 
wheat and potatoes, to the hundred pound 
pumpkins and squashes. Some specimens 
of very good wheat and corn raised on 
low, marshy land, which has hitherto 
been considered worthless, attracted much 
attention. They were even better than 
what grew on the upland, and showed 
what might be done by draining and 
working up the marsh lands. 

The meeting was called to order and the 
miscellaneous business transacted before 
dinner. In accordance with the wish of 
every member of the Club, all further 
business and the discussions were post- 
poned until the next meeting, in order to 
give an opportunity for all to view the 
farm and stock. 

Mr. Ball’s farm comprises 550 acres of 
land on the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
the proposed extension of the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor, and North Michigan Railway 
now being built. The soil is a light sandy 
loam, and from the appearance of the 
meadows and corn fields, we would con- 
sider it very fertile. These corn fields are 
worthy 8 moment’s notice, for they present 
a perfect picture of neatness besides being 
covered with about as much corn as they 
could comfortably hold. The meadows 
are covered with a thick mat of rank 
timothy and clover, and a great part of 
the farm is used for pasture. One could 
hardly pass through the fields without 


noticing the fences. They were evidently | $ 


built for strength and durability as well 
as for appearance. 

The buildings are conveniently situated 
on about the highest part of the farm. 
The dwelling is a large, well constructed 


ranged for convenience and comfort. The 
barns and outbuildings are large, commo- 
dious, and built with reference to their re- 
quirements. None are painted, excepting 
the horse-barn. Mr. Ball believes it 
cheaper to re-cover the buildings when 
necessary than keep them painted. These 
barns have a capacity for stabling sixty 
head of cattle, twelve horses, and two 
hundred and fifty sheep, with room enough 
for storing hay for keeping the same 
through the winter. 

Of the stock, we were first shown 
through the flocks of sheep. Mr. Ball’s 
flock of Merinos at present numbers about 
two hundred, one hundred and fifty being 
ewes. The breeding ewes trace largely 
to the Stickney flock. These have been 
mostly bred to Star Bismark 504, by Bur- 
well’s Bismark 104, dam by one of Frank 
Barton’s rams, giving a combination of 
Atwood and Robinson blood, the former 
predominating largely. The lambs, which 
number about fifty, are being culled so as 
to represent but two or three lires of 
blood. They show very careful breeding. 

Of the merits of this flock it is unneces- 
sary to speak, as its reputation extends 
over the entire sheep breeding region. 
Mr. Ball is breeding for a strong, well 
built carcass, broad, straight back, and 
hind parts straight up and down, with 
short legs well covered. He wants them 
covered with a thick long fleece of wool 
of a lightish color, that will cleanse well, 
and yield the largest amount of desir- 
able wool. His flock of 190 head last 
spring sheared on an average per head, 
14 pounds and one ounce. 

Next we were conducted to the south 
part of the farm to see a fine herd of 
Shorthorns. Mr. Ball has culled out his 
herd so as to retain only three families, 
namely, Rose of Sharon, Phyllis, dnd 
Young Mary. The whole herd at the 
present time numbers forty-four head. 


The females consist of twenty Young | $90. 


Marys, nine Rose of Sharons, and six 
Phyllises, besides three of a plainer bred 
sort, making thirty-eight head of females, 
the other six being young bulls. 

Since the death of the Duke of Crow 
Farm, which had been at the head of the 
herd for three years, another Renick Rose 
of Sharon bull, (bred by Williams & 
Hamilton, of Mt. Sterling, Kentucky), 
has been placed at thefront. He is called 
Renick Wild Eyes, was sired by Geneva 
Wild Eyes 51776, by 4th Duke of Geneva 
30958, out of 19:h Rose of Sycamore, by 
4th Duke of Sharon 51309; he by the 
4th Duke of Geneva 30958, out of Poppy 
12th by the 4th Duke of Geneva, thus 
making the blood of the 4th Duke very 
prominent. The dam of Renick Wild 
Eyes, 19th Rose of Sycamore, which was 
bred by Van Meter & Hamilton of Ken- 
tucky, was sired by 4th Duke of Sharon 
(6481 Kentucky Record) out of May Flow- 
er 7th by Airdrie 8d 13320, out of May 
Flower 8rd by Airdrie 2478, tracing di- 
rect to Imp. Rose of Sharon, by Belvedere 
(1706), and thence to Favorite (252), Fol- 
jambe (263), and Hubback (819). 





We were much pleased with this fine 


building two stories in height, nicely ar- 


display of stock, and also with the gener- 
al appearance of everything pertaining to 
thefarm. The next meeting of the Club 
will be at the residence of Mr. Brockway, 
of Green Oak, Livingston Co., on the 
second Saturday in November. 

I. @. M. 


SHORTHORNS . UNDER THE 
HAMMER. 








Sale of a Draft from the Herd of Wm. and 
A. McPherson, of Howell, Livingston 
County. 





AOn Thursday last, as announced, the 
sale of a portion of the Shorthorn herd 
of Wm. and Alex. McPherson of Howell, 
took place at their stock farm just out 

side the limits of thetown. The day was 
fine, the attendence good, and the prices 
realized fair, the buyers having the best 
of itin most instances. Mr. J. A. Mann, 
of Kalamazoo, officiated as auctioneer, 
and acquitted himself with honor in that 
trying position. In fact we don’t think 
any one could have done better with the 
cattle than he did, or given better satis- 
faction to the purchasers. Among the 
stockman in attendance we noticed B. F. 
Batcheler, Wm. Ball. E. W. Hardy, H. L. 
Doane, A. A. Wood, S. R. Crittenden, 
W. E. Boyden, Geo. Phelps, A. P. Cook, 
O. R. Pattengill, L. L. Brooks, 8S. H. El 
linwood, J. W. Hibbard, C. Hibbard, 
Chas. Fishbeck, C. F. Fishbeck, N. A. 
Clapp, N. E. Gibbard, C. F. Moore, Prof. 
8S. Johnson, Prof. A. J. Cook, A. 
J. Leland, E. T. Putnam, W. H. 
Gilkes, Wm. Fishbeck, H. W. Brad- 
ford, Eugene Rook, J. 8S. Crosby, 
W. G. Crosby, W. T. Johnson, Geo. Dit- 
mus, Thos. Birkett, W. W. Baker, G. L. 
Wolcott, L. M. Kelsey, F. Warner, John 
Schoenhalis, E. P. Kelsey, and a number 
of others. 

The following is a list of the animals 
sold and the purchasers, with the prices 
paid: ° 

COWS AND HEIFERS. 
Waterloo 39th, by Imported Grand Duke of 


Thorndale (31293) out of Waterloo 34th by 
Wallace (23166). Prof. A. J. Cook, Owosso, 


220. 

Oxford Vanquish 8th, by 23rd Duke of 
Airdrie 19393, out of Oxford Vanquish pt 
Beau of Oxford 4568. E. Rook, Ypsilanti, $220. 

Bostona’s Belle, by Airdrie Duke 5306, out 
of Bostona 4th oy mp. Royal Richard 15415. 
H. W. Bradford, Plymouth,$125. 

Mazurka Lass, by Treble Mazurka 25045, 
out of Lissa by 3rd Duke of Hillsdale. A. J. 
Leland, Fenton, $100. 

Mazurka Lass 8rd, by Waterloo Duke 34072, 
out of Mazurka Lass, by Treble Mazurka 
23045. A.J. Leland, Fenton, $75. 

Howell Darlington 2d, by Waterloo Duke 
84072, out of Darlington 27th by Imp. Grand 
Duke of Thornedale (31298). C. F. Fishbeck, 
Howell, $235. 

Oxford Vanquish 16th, by Waterloo Duke of 
Howell 41248, out of Oxford Vanquish 10th by 
Waterloo Duke 34072. C. Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington. 

Oxford ee ish 30th, by Barrington Duke 
of Sharon 54679, out of Oxford Vanquish 16th 
by Waterloo Duke of Howell 41248. CC. Hib- 
bard & Son, Bennington, $90. 

Miss Waterloo 2d, by Waterloo Duke 34072, 
out of Princess Ist by Gen. Grant 23226. N. 
E. Gibbard, Charlotte, $100. 

Oxford Vanquish 20th, by Waterloo Duke 
84072, out of Oxford Vanquish 10th by Water- 
loo Duke 34072. C. F: Moore, St. Clair. $1 70 

Mazurka Lass, by Waterloo Duke 34072, out 
of Mazurka Lass, by Treble Mazurka 25045. 
A. J. Leland, Fenton, $120. 

Rosa Mazurka 2nd, by Waterloo Mazurka 
41249, out of Rosa 3d, by Gen. Grant 23226, 
N. E. Gibbard, Charlotte, $135. 

Marvel of Spring Valley 34475, out of 
Marvel, by King David 35925, A. J. Leland, 
Fenton, $125. 

’ Oxford Vanquish 10th, by Waterloo Duke 
34072, out of Imp. Oxford — 4th, by 
— Oxford 2nd (23376), C. F. Moore, 8t. 


Clair. 

Oxford —— 18th, by Waterloo Duke 
34072, out of Imp. Oxford Vanquish 4th, by 
Baron Oxford 2nd (23376). J. 8. & W. G. 
Crosby, Greenville, ; 

Lissa 10th, by Waterloo Duke 34072, out of 
Lissa, by 38rd Duke of Hillsdale 9864. 8. H. 
Ellinwood, Fenton, $100. 

Princess Norma, by Treble Mazurka 25045, 
out of 2nd Queen of Dexter, by 3rd Duke of 
Hillsdale 9864. 8. H. Ellinwood, Fenton, $120. 
» Howell Waterloo, by Waterloo Duke 34072, 
out of Lissa 2nd, by Gwynneth 23885. J. 8. & 
W. G. Crosby, Greenville, $130. 

Oxford Vanquish 26th, 7 Barrington Duke 
of Sharon, 54679, out of Oxford Vanquish 
10th, by Waterloo Duke 34072. W. T. John- 
son, Northyille, $175. 

; BULLS. 

Waterloo Duke 34072, by Imp. 4th Duke of 
Clarence 26188, out of Oxford Waterioo 5th, 
by Duke of Athelstane 22666. Prof. A. J. 
Cook, Owosso, $100. 

Barrington Duke of Sharon 54679 by Bar- 
rington Duke 2d, out of Rosebud of Sharon, by 
Airdrie 2478. A. P. Cook, Brooklyn, $165. 

Sharon Duke, by Barrington Uuke of Sharon 
54679, out of Miss Waterloo 24, by Waterloo 
Duke 34072. George Ditmus, White Oak, $80. 

Howell Duke of Sharon, by Barrington Duke 
of Sharon 54679, out of Howell Waterloo, by 
Waterloo Duke 34072. W. W. Baker, Ionia, 


Mazurka Duke, by Waterloo Duke 34072, 
out of Princess Norma, by Treble Mazurka 
23226. N. E. Gibbard, Charlotte, $75. 

Oxford Vanquish Duke 2d, by Waterloo 
Duke 34072, out of Imp. Oxford Vanquish 4th, 
by Baron Oxford 2d (28376). G. L. Wolcott, 

owell, $95. 

Oxford Duke, by Barrington Duke of 
Sharon 54679, out of Oxford Vanquish 10th, 
by Waterloo Duke 34072. L M. Kelsey, Ionia, 


Phyllis Duke 5th, by Barrington Duke of 
Sharon 54679. out of Bostona Belle, by 
Airdrie Duke 5306. A.J. Leland, Fenton, $60. 

Wiley Duke, by Wiley Oxford 34111, out of 
Raspberry 4th, by 1st Duke of Wheatfield 
26417. John Schoenhalis, Brighton, $50. 
Nineteen cows and heifers, some of the 
latter only a few weeks old, sold for 
$2,775, an average of $146. Nine bulls 
and bull calves sold for $765, an average 
of $85. This is the most successful sale 
of Shorthorns that has been held in this 
State for years. 

-_— HO 

GrEorcE W, Hix1, commission and seed 
merchant of this city, has shown us a8 very 
fine sample of white wheat. It is a pro- 
duction of India, and if it will reproduce 
itself in this climate, may prove valuable 
to our farmers. It was received too late 
for this season’s sowing, but will be on 
sale for 1886. 





THE AWARDS AT NEW OR- 
LEANS. 


Mr. Ray Replies to Mr, Perrine. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 


There are a few points in Mr. Perrine’s 
letter that I desire to notice through your 
columns. However much these men may 
desire and labor to advance the idea that 
as a member of the jury of awards at 
New Orleans I was a creature of their own 
creation at the meeting of exhibitors, the : 
public in general will not be likely to fer- 
get that my appointment came from Mr. 
Cross, the Superintendent of sheep, upen, 
the recommendation of the meeting ef 
Vermont exhibitors at Middlebury, ¥Vt.; 
and further that they had no right to dis- 
place me as a judge, or assign me a posi- 


there may have been in the jury of awards. 
What occurred in these meetings or the 
bickerings among exhibitors, is a matter 
that does not interest me in the least, and 
for which I am not responsible. 

*To me it is an unpleasant task to be 
compelled to prove or show that the pub- . 
lished statements of an individual are 
absolutely false in order to defend myself. 
What Mr. P. quotes me as saying to 
somebody’s hired man that I supposed 
was a Shropshire breeder ‘‘ that the Ver- 
mont men would go home and talk aed 
laugh over getting all the first premiums. 
at the World’s Fair,” seems to me to be 
too ridiculous to gain credence with any 
intelligent man. How could I anticipate 
the probable action of my associates? 
Again, I did not examine a single sheep 
or talk with any one so as to learn ef 
their comparative merits before their ap- 
pearance in the‘show ring. The whole’ 
statement is false in every particular and 
like others of the same batch that went 
the rounds of the exhibitors during the 
show; one of them which reached the 
officers in charge was that I assisted the 
Vermont committee to select their exhibit 
for New Orleans, and another which Mr. 
P. will recall as told him by an Ohio ex- 
hibitor, that Mr. Spivey had been talking 
to me about his (Perrine’s) sheep, and 
had succeeded in prejudicing me against 
them to that extent that I would not do 
them justice; and, by the way, this was 
the reason. assigned in New Orleans for 
Mr. Perrine’s withdrawal from the show. 
‘Let us hear from Mr. Spivey upon this 
point. Now each and every one of the 
above named statements are false in de— 
tai]. ‘I noticed that Burwell, Spivey and 
Ray spent a great deal of their time to— 
gether before the show. Well, who had 
a better right? We were in a strange 
city, among a strange people; I found 
these men jolly companionable fellows 
(your. kind and mine, Mr. Editor) and I 
enjoyed their compavy, and if Mr. Per- 
rine had been of a social turn we might 
have had a quartette instead of atrie. 
Seriously, not a word passed between us 
but that we would have said before Mr. 
P. or any and all of the sheep men. 


imagination of the author of the letter 
under consideration, and develops a new 
theory for my official action that knocks 
that of Mr. Purvis’ Paular Register into 
smithereens, and which proves beyond a 
doubt that Ray was booming his own 
flock by voting the awards to Burwell 
and Spivey’s. ‘I asked him what kind. 
of sheep he was breeding; he said beth. 
familics of Merinos, but of late he was. 
breeding Jones rams.” Now what could. 
have been my motive for telling him that; 
I was breeding from Jones rams, a state~ 
ment so easily proved to have been false 


ing? I never owned a Jones ram, never 
bred but one lamb. from a ram of his 
breeding, and that was twenty years ago. 
No, Mr. Perrine, 1 never told you any 
such thing. 
few of my so-called Atwood ewes were 
got by a ram from Mr. Jones’ All Right, 
which is true, but further.than this, never, 
For the past four years I have not bred 
more than a dozen lambs from other than 
a ram of the Bismarck family, 

‘The private letter Mr. Ray speaks of 
is basely misrepresented as to my opinions 
of the first prize sheep.” Mr. Perrine’s 
letter bearing date of June 10, 1885, lies 
before me and in which the sentences 
characterizing Mr. Burwell’s sheep as 
‘* slab-sided, narrow, contracted, crooked 
hind ends, with somany wrinkles on hips 
that it gives them a drooping down ap- 
pearance in hind parts, indicating French 
blood,” do not appear at all.. Let the 
reader compare what he now. says with 
these sentences stricken out with my quo- 
tation ia reply to Mr. Purvis and judge 
for himself whether I misquoted or not. 
If the language contained in portions of 
Mr. Perrine’s letter bearing the above 
date was not too low and obscene to ap— 
pear in public print I would gladly furnish 
it to your readers, 

“‘ After the show was all over Mr. Ray 
came to me for a pedigree of a yearling ram 
and said he was the best Atwood ram he 
knew of. He asked the price of service, 
said there was a breeder in his State that 
he thought would like to send some ewes 
next season, then went to my pens and 
wrote out a full description of said ram— 
all this taffy after voting my ram and his 





(Continued on eighth page.) 


We now come to a point that displays: 
both the inventive genius and elastic: 


by every man acquainted with my breed- 










Je 


tion, but simply to fill whatever vacancy | 


I may have told you that a 
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: The Horse. 


3 Yrom our Paris Correspondent. 
YORSE-BREEDING IN FRANCE. 


ail 








There is no country in the world where 
yorses are more ill-treated and so rapidly 
gseed up, as in France. And perhaps 
“here is no realm where the animal is so 

much in demand. The horse is the in- 

dispensable agent of agriculture, and his 
strength is on a par with his patience and 
decility. Yet the recompense for these 
fine qualities, is ill-treatment. The ani- 
mal is abandoned the greater part of the 
time to heartless and ignorant servants, 
thus ruining the animal’s intelligence, 
causing it to be vicious, aye, dangerous. 

Alteration in its health follows, it is worn 

out before its time, while the horse well 

cared, but above all, well treated, becomes 

a source of gain to its owner. 

The fact is, the French, unlike the Eng- 
lish and Americans, have no passion for 
horses. Horse exercise is not a feature 
in their social life. The horse is but 
viewed as a machine for making money 
or employed for army purposes. It is 
this passion with the Anglo-Saxon race 
for all that appertains to the horse, which 
explains their success in breeding them. 
French farmers do not love horses, and 
the aim of the government has been, to 
keep up a class of horses for the cavalry. 
Hence, why the best riding and driving 
horses, were, and are. ever sought in 
England. 

Strange, that the heavy draught trotting 
horses, employed for posting, were not 
encouraged; yet it may be said, they be- 

‘came the standard for the present Nor- 

mand breed, so muchin repute. It was 
Normandy that supplied England once 
with war horses, and it was England, cen- 
turies after, that re-made the Norman 
breed, by crossing out the mourning coach 
stallions of the Madame Dubarry reign, 
by Enghsh throughbreds. And it is not 
‘nuch more than a century since the Nor- 
jaan farmers commenced to appreciate 
he value of their esteemed equine race, 
and what was not less essential to its de- 
velopment, their climate and relatively 
large farms. 

In the case of Percheron or other horses, 
the true type of beauty is utility; itis to 
fergetting this criterion, that grave errors 
have been committed reepecting the se- 
lection of them. A good horse can only 
be the product of a good sire and a good 
dam, and the qualities they embody will 
be communicated to the progeny. This 
is the sense in which blood means breed. 
The entire science of breeding is, to be 
abie to trace back, for at least a couple of 
scores of generations, the operation of the 
principle that like produces like. Speed 
amd endurance must be sought in parents 
possessingthese traits. In addition to 
g60d blood, sound and robust health is 
ef@sential. Abd-el Rader rightly remark- 
ed of the Arab horse; “‘ it is the result of 
the necessities of the rider.” This is 
equivalent to repeating, that beauty is 
utility. Farther; in the choice of a stal- 
lien, the end ought not to be to find one 
excellent in some respects and defective 
in others, but to secure one inheriting no 
radicaldrawbacks. Seek in brood ani- 
mals such conformation in the speciality 
of the service for which they are destined. 
It is not every eye, but every speciality 
that ought to form a beauty. 

But there are a few standard points that 
admit of no inattention, notably, the ex- 
pression of the animal; in a word its 
Physiognomy. A fine head suits all 
specialities, it is ever a merit, and a lead- 
ing element in the beauty theory. The 
mouth at first attracts notice; it ought to be 
closed at its extremity by the lips, these 
should not to be very wide, but very flex- 
ible; their skin fine and covered with 
those long rigid hairs, called the-mous- 
tache in the case of cats. The requisite 
fineness of the lips is best interpreted by 
what the Arabs describe justly as their 
being capable: of “drinking out of a 
glass of water.” 

There ought to be regularity in the in- 
cisor teeth, the nostrils should be wide, 
capable of dilating largely, to permit the 
passage of air, for free and full respira- 
tion is the most important function in the 
animal economy, and ought to be viewed 
as one of the first qualities in a horse. 
This implies the simultaneous existence 
ef an ample chest and capacious lungs. 


Liinois. 
owned by Mr. J. H. Truman, have been 
attacked, and some of them have 
has a number of valuable imported horses, 
which have all been exposed to the disease. 
They have all been quarantined, and those 
showing symptoms of the disease destroyed. 
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best qualities of a horse, food, care, and 
selection, enable the animal, like man 
himeelf, tosuit all climates. In the rich 
Soissonnais region, the farme: purchases 
only adult horses, and works them till 
used up, he buys them at 900 fr., and dis- 
poses of them for 150 fr. The difference, 
750fr., istheloss. Inthe Percheron coun 
try, the agriculturist prefers mares which 
work as well as breed. The colts are sold 
at the age of six months for 400 or 600 
frs. This is regarded as net profit, as the 
work of the mare pays for the keep of the 
foal. 


SHYING HORSES NEAR SIGHTED. 








The N. Y. Sunsays: ‘‘ Why it is that 
shying in horses should be set down to an 
ugly disposition I don’t know,” said a 
prominent veterinary surgeon yesterday. 
‘‘TIt must be because horsemen don’t 
know what else to lay itto. The fact is 
that it is seldom met with unless the 
horse is near-sighted. I have tested scores 
of shying borses for near-sight«dness, and 
in nearly all cases found what I expected. 
And now when I am asked to give points 
on buying horses I give this as one of the 
requisites: Never buy a horse which is 
near-sighted. There are, however, two 
exceptions to this rule. If the horse isto 
have a mate, then it doesn’t make any 
difference about the sight. One horse 
can go blind if the other is clear-sighted. 
If the horse is to be used for riding to 
saddle be careful that he is not near- 
sighted, for he will throw you sooner or 
later. The reason why a near-sighted 
horse shies is very simple,” the surgeon 
continued. ‘‘ Of all animals the horse is 
the most gentle, and eventimid. He sees 
a strange object, and his susceptible mind 
magnifies it into a monster that is going 
todestroy him. A piece of white paper 
at the roadside in the nightis a ghost, and 
an old wagon in the ditch is a dragon. 
Every horseman knows that if vou drive 
the animal close to the dreadful object 
the horse cools down at once. It is sup- 
posed that it is because the horse makes 
a closer acquaintance with the object. 
That is true, but notin the sense in which 
it is generally understood The animal 
bas not been able to see it from a dis- 
tance. He is near-sighted.” Undoubted- 
ly short-sightedness may frequently be 
the cause of shying, but in most instances 
it will be found in the disposition of the 
animal. The nervous, high-strung horse, 
is easily thrown off his balance by an ob- 
ject he does not understand, and if, while 
laboring under the excitement caused 
thereby he is frightened by a harsh ex- 


clamation and a cut of the whip by his 
driver, he is nearly sure to shy every time 
he encounters the same object agin. At 


such times the horse should be soothed 
rather than frightened, and allowed to 
examine the object which has excited his 
alarm. A little patience in this direction 
with a young horse will have a most bene- 
ficial effect in preventing shying. The 
near-sighted theory will not answer in a 


majority of cases. 





Horse Gossip. 





Messrs. SavaGE & Farnum, of the Island 


Home Stock Farm, Grosse Isle, this State, have 
sold to Eli Fisk, of Tompkins, Jackson County, 
the imporfed Percheron stallion Gabriel. 


PHALLAS, as previously announced, has been 


permanently retired from the turf. It now 
appears his near fore leg has given way, and 
his trotting days are over. 
in the stud. 


He has been placed 





Henry N. Smits, owner of Goldsmith Maid 


at the time of her death, and proprietor of the 
Fashion Stock Farm, near Trenton, N. J., has 
failed in business. 
Jay Gould's, and a heavy stock operator. 


He was once a partner of 





‘“‘ PLUNGER’? WALTON, the noted turfman, 


is said to be again bankrupt. He made a 
fortune on the English race course not many 
years ago, and lost it. Two years ago he was 
believed to be worth $400,000. All his money 
has been made and lost in gambling. 


GLANDERS are becoming very prevalent in 
The past week a number of horses 


died. He 





Pror. Witiiams, of Edinburgh, gives the 


following advice to breeders of draft horses: 
*¢It would be well if breeders would give their 


- The forehead ought to be wide and high; }-St#llions a few hours’ daily work during winter 


the eyes, large, bright slightly prominent, 

‘ well open, not too low placed, nor too 

separated from each other. Their look 

ought to be mild and limpid—such indi- 

’ cate intelligence and pride. Now the 

' greater the brain, the greater the intelli- 

gence and energy—points desirable in all 

horses. Let the ears be small and 
straight, well-placed, not to much assun 
der, andsensitive to impressions. Horses 
possessing these qualities will be found 

‘active and compact, in addition to pos- 
sessing agreeable dash. The Cleveland 
Bay rate ‘unites many of these qualities 
as e field horse. 

' The error of French farmers and of 
others also, is to breed from disqualified 
mares; any done-up dam with them will 
de. Mow it is useless expecting good 
pregeny from a mother which is delicate, 
or aged. In farm horses, density of body, 
er bulk, like the picturesque London 
dray horse, is not the chief good, for an 
animal draws not altogether by its weight, 
but by its muscles and nervous energy 
cembined. Hence, aslanting will prove 
mere suited than an upright shoulder for 
the collar. These points will also be 

. found associated with freedom and surety 
of step. Climate has much to do also 
with the breeding of horses. The wiry 
leg, and light body of the Arab horse; the 
development of muscle and tendon, are 
asseciated with dry air. All this may be 
true, asthe horse is originally a native of 
dry climate. But the great desideratum 
for the horse is, protection from humidity, 
and securing uniformity of temperature. 
The Arabs prefer the horse of the moun: 
tain .to that of the plain, and the latter 
te the horse of wet lands. 

The equine race, happily, is capable of 
adapta tion to circumstances. England is 
not. a dry climate, but its races of horses 
are fam ous: While admitting a dry, 


and not feed them so highly. By such liberal 
and nutritive feeding as they are generally 
accustomed to during the idle moments of 
winter, the animals become overloaded with 
fat.” 





Mr. Avucust BeLmont, of New York, has 


purchased in England the thoroughbred stallion 
St. Blaise, winner of the Derby of 1883. Blaise 
is by Hermit, dam Fusee by Marsyas. He was 
bred by Lord Alington, and as a two year old 
started in six races, winning four. 
year old he won the Derby, with 122 pounds up- 
Hermit is the greatest sire living in England. 
He won the Derby in 1867, and has since sired 
two Derby winners, and a winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas 
and the Oaks. 


As a three 





Tue Chicago Horseman says of the trotting 


stallion Royal Fearnaught, owned at Coldwa. 
ter, Mich.: 


“The standard trotting stallion 
Royal Fearnaught,2 :3634,by Fearnaught2 :2344, 
dam Lady Smithers, by Columbus; 2d dam by 
Harris’ Hambletonian, is the premier sire of 
Michigan in contributing new comers to the 
2:30 list this season. His five year old son St. 
Elmo scored a record of 2:30 on a half mile 
track in Iowa, and his daughter, Gladys, 
trotted in 2:23 at the Cleveland fall meeting; 
she won the 2:30 race in straight heats. She 
was gut when Royal was a three year oid, and 
he was six years old when the dam of St. Elmo 
was bred to him.” 

Owr Paris correspondent writes. ‘A brisk 
trade promises to be carried on in the exporta- 
tion of Flemish horses. It is surprising how 
so valuable a breed for agricultural and general 
purposes has been overlooked. They are 
worthy to rank beside many Percherons, and it 
would not be an out of the way guess to sup- 
pose that numerous Belgian horses are passed 
off as of the favorite Norman breed. A good 
Flemish stallion readily commands four to 
ten thousand francs. I would suggest that 
purchasers buy direct)y from the breeders, and 
80 avoid mixed blood. A little experience will 
soon decide if the difference between them and 
the pure Percherons is so great as to constitute 





‘warm climate keeps up or develops the’ 


a special superiority.” 


Great DEMAND FOR PERCHERONS IN CAN- 
apDA.—Large nuimbers of Percheron stallions 
are being bought in the United States by Can- 
adian breeders to renew the old French blood 
so highly prized, and also to give quality, 
style and action to the large English draft and 
Clydesdale stock which has been bred there so 
ong. More than one hundred Percheron 
stallions have been sold to Canada during the 
past two years by M. W. Dunham, “ Oaklawn 
Farm,” Wayne, Illinois, the greatest importer 
of the French race, who has imported from 
France nearly 2,000 head. During the past 


bought in France, imported and collected at 
Oaklawn. These purchases have been confined 
to pedigreed animals recorded in the Percheron 
Stud Book of France, the demand by intelli- 
gent breeders being almost exclusively for 
such stock. 








WHISKY AND THE WEED.— When it becomes 
clearly understood that Dr. Richmond’s Sa 
maritan Nervine is not only specific for Epi 
lepsy, Nervous Diseases, Liver and Kidney 
Diseases, Scrofula, and a host of other disor- 
ders, but also for inebriety, thousands will rise 
up and call the discoverer blessed. $1.50, at 


The Farm. 


Wheat Growing in India. 


There are two grain seasons in a year 
inIndia. One is the rainy season, com- 
mencing about the 15th of June, and con- 
tinuing till September. Therainy season 
crops are sown in June and July and 
harvested in September and October. The 
other is the winter crop, such as wheat, 
oats, and barley, which are sown in Oc- 
tober and November and harvested in 
March and April. There are occasional 
showers during the winter, but seldom 
any from March to the middle of June. 

The India farmer has scarcely any tools, 
and what he has are of the simplest kind. 
There being no hard, gravelly soi.s, no 
stiff clay, no hard-pan, and no sticky, 
calcareous soil to work, it is a very creat 
advantage to him. By a very crude im- 
plement, which can scarcely be called a 
plow, the land is easilytornup. This 
plow consists of a triangular piece of 
wood about 18 inches in length and six 
inches in diameter at the larger end, the 
other end being pointed, On the flat side 
of this bit of wood a groove is made, into 
which a flat piece of iron, a footin length, 
an inch wide, and half an inch thick, is 
inserted and held in its place by a staple. 
The staple underneath does not interfere 
with the rooting. This iron bar, which 
is pointed, serves as a nose or point to 
the plow. This triangular bit of wood is 
mortised into a stick, the latter about four 
feet in length, at the top of which is a 
wooden pin on the front side, which is 
for the hand. About two feet from the 
ground a strip of board four inches wide, 
an inch and a half thick, and eight feet 
long, is inserted into the upright stick 
and serves as a beam. The yoke is a 
straight stick six feet long, three inches 
jn diameter, with four wooden pins, each 
six inches long, one oneach side of the 
neck of the bullocks. A small hemp 
rope or grass twine goes under the bul- 
locks’ neck to keep the yoke in its place. 
The beam of the plow has a few notches 
or catches under it near the end, and is 
fastened to the yoke by a small grass rope 
or twine. The plow makes no furrow, 
but simply roots or tears up the soil, and 
the plowman, with his little goad or whip 
in one hand, the other holding the wood- 
en pin in the upright stalk, walks by the 
side of the plow. Thecattle are of the Bo- 
hemian kind, white, slender-bodied, long 
legged, and about half or one third the 
weight of oxen in the United States, and 
very lean, as about the only feed they 
get for some months before the rains and 
during the plowing season is bhoosa or 
wheat strawand chaff. To see a man 
weighing less than 100 pounds, with on- 
ly a strip of cloth around his loins and a 
like strip about his head, driving a little 
pair of lean cattle, swinging his whip and 
dodging from side to side of his cart, and 
calling his bulls by the endearing name 
of ‘‘ my dauzhters,” is quite a sight, es- 
pecially when first observed by an Amer- 
ican farmer. Plowing is hard work, both 
for the cattle and the man himself, par- 
ticularly if the ground is hard and baked, 
and if it is the first plowing. The best a 
plowman can do is to tea rup three quar- 
ters of an acre a day, and then the work 
is poorly done. The land has to be 
‘plowed ” in this way several times, es- 
pecially for the more substantial crops. 
The cattle cost from $5 to $20 a pair, but 
the average price of these working cattle 
in the Northern Provinces is about $12 a 
pair., The average cost of a plow is 40 
cents. The only otherimplement used is 
a log or slab of wood, six or eight feet 
long, drawn sideways across the field by 
one or two pair of cattle, to crush the 
clods and smooth the surface. After the 
land is well pulverized, the last plowing 
takes place, when a man dribbles the seed 
from his hand into the furrow or mark 
after the plow. 

The reaper consists of hard iron six 
inches in length, aninch in width, curved 
like an old-fashioned sickle, with a notch- 
ed edge and a short handle. The cost of 
this instrument is four cents. The har- 
vester sits upon his heels, cuts a handful 
of straw, which he lays down, then wad- 
dles on without rising, cutting about one- 
twelfth of an acre a day, for which he re- 
ceives five cents, boarding himself. After 
this reaping-machine comes a binder, 
who gathers up the grain and binds it into 
sheaves about the size of an American 
sheaf. It is then shocked, and after a 
day or two carted to the threshing-floor. 
The threshing machine consists of a floor 
or bit of hard ground, a stake, a number 
of cattle, andadriver. The grainstraw 
is piled around the stake on the floor, the 
cattle are connected by a rope tied to their 
horns, an end of the rope’ fastened to the 
stake, and the driver keeps them going 
until the straw is tramped very fine into 
whatis called bhoosa. This, after the 
grain is separated from it, is fed to the 
cattle. The people raise almost insur- 
mountable objections to any other mode 
of threshing, as this is about the only 


way in which the straw is made into 
bhoosa. They do not thresh only to get 
the grain out, but to break up the straw, 
and particularly to flatten it so that the 

















cattle will ly eatit.—:¢. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 


two years about 1,000 Percherons have been. 


Hop Culture. 

It is seldom that we find a crop or pro- 
duct which seems to have but one specific 
use in the world; but aside from the very 
limited amount required to leaven the 
baker‘s loaf, and the comparatively small 
quantity used in druggists’ preparations, 
there appears to be no other possible de- 
mand for the 200,000,000 pounds of the 
world’s crop of hops than the making of 
beer. For some reason not fully explain- 
ed by difference of soil and climate, but 
&@ very limited portion of the United 
States seems suited to their successful 
cultivation. <A radius of forty miles, of 
which Cooperstown, New York, is the 
centre, incloses more than half of the hop 
producing region of the Union. The 
three-northern counties bordering on 
Lake Champlain and Canada, with a small 
portion of Vermont and Michigan, add 
about one-sixth to this, and, with parts 
of Wisconsin, comprise pretty much all 
theland east of the Rocky Mountains de 
voted to their cultivation. The Pacific 
coast is becoming an important factor in 
production, having risen from 15,000 
bales in 1880 to 70,000 in 1884, equal to 
12,500,000 pounds. In England the pro- 
duction of hops is peculiarly associated 
withthe county of Kent, which has about 
40,000 acres in hops; out of 65,000 in the 


kingdom.—G@. P. Keese, Harper's Maga- 
gine. 


A Barbed Wire Gate. 


An Iowa correspondent of the German- 
town Telegraph describes the way in 
which he makes a gate for occasional use 
in a fence of barbed wire: 

The farmer sometimes has need of a 
gate ina barbed wire fence and which is 
used but seldom; he must nevertheless 
put up a substantial hinge or slide gate. 
I have seen @ good gate put ina barbed 
wire fence with very little trouble in this 
manner: Build the fence without refer- 
ence to the gate, then select the location 
for the gate and staple the wire securely 
to the two gate posts so it cannot slip. 
Cut the wires at one of the posts and fas- 
ten the ends to a light piece of wood as 
high asthe post. Set one end of this 
piece of wood in a shallow hole beside the 
post and place a wire loop over it and the 
post at the top, and your gate is finished. 
It can be opened ina moment, and for 
occasional use is as good as a hinge gate. 


Agricultural (tems. 











THE intelligent farmers comprising the 
Elmira Farmers’ Club are nearly unanimous in 
the opinion that sweet food for swine is prefer- 
able to that which has fermented and soured. 
Mr. Banfield had experimented many times, 
and had no doubt swine fattened sooner on 
sweet food than the soured. 





‘*Hortus,” in the Husbandman, says there 
are already too many inferior varieties of 
seedling potatoes in the market. Great care 
shculd be taken to thoroughly test all new 
varieties before sending them out. In an ex- 
hibit at the New York State Fair of 400 varie- 
ties, not to exceed 25 could have been selected 
on account of their superiority. 





At a late meeting of the Franklin, ( Mass.) 
Farmers’ Club, Mr. Badger showed five bush- 
els of remarkably smooth and handsome Beauty 
of Hebron potatoes, grown upon a single 
squarerod of ground, or at the rate of 8C0 
bushels per acre. He also left at home a full 
bushel sorted out from the same lot, making 
the entire yield at tte rate of 960 bushels per 
acre. 





THE disposition of sheep to consume weedy, 
unpalatable growths, makes them, of all farm 
animals, the natural seavengers of land. The 
man who has a foul, weedy farm needs grit, 
muscle and sheep. Sheep will make a good 
living off weeds, briers and shrubs which other 
farm animals would searcely touch; and while 
converting these noxious growths into wooland 
mutton, they also cleanse the Jand and pre- 
pare it for better growths. 





THE Husbandman says the best implement 
for digging potatoes by hand isa spading fork. 
By digging two rows at a time the labor can be 
performed much more easily and with greater 
rapidity than with any other implement. Tie 
tubers are less Hable to injury where the 
spading fork is used, as it is shoved beneath 
the hill and the potatoes are lifted to the sur- 
face and separated from the soil by a movement 
of the fork. They should be dug on a dry day 
and allowed to become thoroughly dry before 
they are picked up. The rotten and small ones 
should be sorted out as they are picked up, 
They should be either be put into the cellar at 
once, or in heaps out of doors and covered. 
with straw and several inches of dirt to protect; 
them from the air and light. If they are al- 
lowed to remain exposed to the light and open 
air for avy great length of time many of them 
are liable to become discolored and unfit for 
table use. 

THE Husbandman gives us the method of a 
farmer who more than forty years ago was 
noted for his success in fattening swine. His 
way was to begin the feeding with potatoes.and 
buckwheat. These crops were gathered early 
in September. Then the hogs would be taken 
from the fields; and potatoes were boiledin a 
large kettle that would held perhaps two or 
three barrels. They were boiled done, as if 
for the table, then the hot mass was scooped 
out in easks, a few shovels-full covered with 
buckwheat, alternating to the end, ‘the pro. 
portion of buckwheat to potatoes being about 
one-fourth. When this cooked mass. was cool 
jt was fed to the hogs, and all consumed before 
i soured in the casks. Meantime, another 
mess was prepared. The effect of this feeding 
was most surprising. The hogs fed upon this 

ooked stuff appeared to make much more. 
rapid growth than others fed on grain alone, 
or on any other food. This feeding was com 
tinued until late in October, or, if potatoes and 
buckwheat were abundant, until the middle of 


November, and the finish was made with clean 
corn and water, for the purpose of hardening 
the pork and giving it better quality. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


HOW THE FRENCH OTILIZE 
FEATHERS. 























From Our Own Correspondent. ; 

Poultry are reared chiefly for their eggs 
and flesh. Dr. George draws attention to 
the value of their feathers. A‘full.grown 
hen will yield from 2} to 4} ozs. of feath 
ers and down. The tail feathers serve for 
bonnet decoration, the ornamentation 
of military shakos, and for dust- 
ers. The average sized feather are 
employed for beds and bolsters; the 





down for pillows. But the latter classes 


is skinned before delivering it to consum- 





are not heldin as much esteem as the 
same of geese and ducks. When the feath- 
ers are plucked, they are placed fora short 
time in a baker’s oven, after the bread has 
been withdrawn, to kill the insect germs. 
Four sous is the average price for the 
feathers of a hen, but if from a white 
cock, the price can rise as high as three 
francs. Pea-hen feathers are not employ- 
ed in industry. Turkey feathers, if good 
and white, fetch as much as 12 to 20 fr., 
they are sold as ostrich feathers, and can 
be dyed 21] the colors of the rainbow. The 
feathers of the male are more esteemed 
than those of the female bird. In the case 
of peacocks, the white feathers are most 
prized. The goose however 1s the bird 
which yields the most lucrative crop of 
festhers. Quill-making having been ex- 
tinguished, the geese are now plucked 
three times a year, on the breast and 
abdomen; this annual value is one fr. 

In the department of Vienne, the goose 


mation, and the skin garnished with its 
down, is sold as swans’ skin or down. It 
is thus effected: the skin of the back is 
slit and the whole drawn over the head 
like a shirt, with the greatest care, 80 as 
not to injure the breast; such askin sell; 
for two or three francs. But the value of 
the bird is lessened one-fifth. The car- 
casses are sent to Paris, and are eagerly 
bought up by the work people and tavern 
keepers. At Poitiers, there are two 
houses which prepare annually 40,000 to 
50,000 of these swan-downs, England and 
America being the chief markets. In a 
suburb of Paris, Joinville-le-Pout, a curi- 
ous factory has been established. The 
owner works up all kinds of feathers, 
those principally from Russian geese. 
The barrel is cut up to make “nibs,” 
which many people prefer to steel pens; 
the fine parts of the feathers are made in- 
to light dusters and artificial flowers, 
while the pithy stem and coarser portions 
are converted into brushes. 





OnE bushel of corn or its equivalent in 
other food, will make nine pounds of live 
poultry, or seven and one-tenth dressed 
poultry, or twelve and one-half pounds of 
eggs. One hasonly to weigh his pullet at 
six months old to know how much money 
he has expended for her, and if he has not 
furnished the feed. he will know just how 
much she has foraged off his neighbors for 
his benefit. Most farmers have a feeling 
that the corn which is fed to fowls is 
thrown away, and that their pocketbooks 
have been depleted so much. He should 
rather look upon the transaction as just 
so much grain exchanged for eggs or 
poultry, the profits of which are coming to 
him to better fill that pocketbook.— Powl- 
try World. 





Pure air is needful to fowls, as it is to 
the well-being of humans. Plenty of it 
too, in all seasons, either cold or warm. 
Toe birds should not be exposed to violent 
drafts, however. Ventilation is best 
afforded the fowl-house at the top or 
through openings near the esves. All 
such apertures should be so contrived as 
to beelosed up at night and im stormy 
weather. But in the middle of the day 
there should pass a free current of fresh 
air through the house.— Poultry World. 

The Poultry World does not seem to 
believe in doctoring siek chickens.. Speak- 
ing of chickens afflicted with dry gan- 
grene, showing im shriveled black toes, 
the World says the malady indicates great. 
degeneracy or constitutional weakness.’ 
Fow!ls affected by such a disease are not 
worth saving, and as a general theory if 
stock is not strong enough to maintain it- 
self without help it had better die. 

A Goop tonic for fowls during the] 
moulting season, secording to: the Powlétry, |' 
Word, is made by dissolving half a pound 
of sulphate of iron and one ounce of 
sulphuric acid in two. gallons of 
water. Put one teaspoonful of this into. 
each pint of drinking water. 

A FREQUENT cause of the small size of 
fow] is in-breeding, says a correspondent 
of the Poultry Monthly; for this reasom he 
strongly advises the buying a cockere? of 
the breed kept every other year. 

















Harness Makers guaranteethe Boss Collax Pad. 








NEW ADVERTISHMKNT . 








A Song of Gzatitude. 


Ir_otden times, Bethesda’s pool 
War famed for healing-alb diseases; 
Once plunge beneath its waters cool, 
Each evil, stain and sickness ceases. 


In modern days we find acure, 
Of worth as rare, as mach deserving;: 
A remedy - afe, quick and sure, : 
Dr. Riehmo: d's Samamsran NERVINE.. 


For Epilepsy, Spasms, Fevers. Coes, Cramps,, 
hs, Colds, or any kind of Phtinysic; 
Its mevit as a leader stamps 

It far above ull other physics. 


It goes at once right te the spot 

Where lurks the durcger, never swerving; 
{n all the world p-rhaps there’s not 

4 care like Dr. Richmond’s Nen«anyeE. 


Ae in the blood diseases lie; 
Each artery, each vein, each curve in; 
There’s nothing makes ill humor fig, 
Like the SAMARa@FAN NERVINI 


Fer old or young, for rich or poox, z 
Woatever class of l:fe you senve in, 

To h-alth wide open is the door, 
From the Samaritan NERVE. 


Then do your value strength and health, 

And think these blessings worth preserving, 
Better than ali Golconda’s wealth, 

Is Dr. Richmond's SamaRyran NERVINE. 


et ee 


A WONDEREUL BOOK 


Just published, and for sale by the medical book 
dealers, or may be had direct from the anthor. 


MANHOOD! WOMANH ‘OD! 


An exhaustive treatise on Sexual Excesses, the 
diseaces arising from them, and their treatment 
and cure; alsoa brief lecture on Epilepsy and 
ether Nervous Diseases, oon pin ¢ the relationship 
existing between the Sexual and Nervous System. 
By Dr. 3. A. Ricumonp, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Pric:, $150. Fully illustrated and elegantly 
bound, containing over 250 psges. 

"nis wond-rful book reveals the innermost se- 
crets of natu’ e, and is. in fact, a key which opens 
the book of knowledge, und plucxs leaves of neal- 
ing from the tree of life. It treats of subjects 
whic are of immense value to every man, woman 
and chi'd ix the land, and will in ali probability, 
save years of sickness and fortunes in doctor 
bills. Agents wante everywhere, both mal and 
f+male Send at once and get agent’s circular. 








Certain preventive for Garget, 
Caked Bag Milk Fever, 
and Cracked Teats. 9s 
1 bottle 






‘Morten’s 


NEW ADVHERTISHMENTS. 


YEW ADVER1 inh »p 








The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued Sept. and March, 
each year. 49> 256 pages, 
844x114 inches, with over 
3,500 illustrations —a 
whole Picture Gallery, 
GIVES Wholesale Prices 
direct to consumers on all for 
personal or family use. Tells how to 
order, and gives exact cost of every= 
thing you use, eat, drink, wear, or 
have fun with, These INVALUABLE 
BOOKS contain information gleaned 
from the markets of the world. We 
will mail a copy FREE to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cts. to defray 
expense of mailing. Let us hear from 
you, Respectfully, 


MONTGOM 
B27 & 220 Wabaat Avomen eeicses oe 
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ia. HUMPHREYS | 
aN . HOMEOPATHIC 
g Ve Veterinary Specifics 
Cure Diseases of 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep 


DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY, 
In use for over 20 years by Farmers, 
Stockbreeders, Horse R. K., &. 
Used by U. S. Government. 


2a- STABLE CHART “ea 
Mounted on Roliers & Book Mailed Free, 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 





General Flour Mill 









é ea HUMPHREYS’ 


gg] ©HOMEOPATHIC 2 8 
i 


| SPECIFIC No, 


The only successful remedy for 


n use 30 years. oe u 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from°over-work or @ther causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD BY DRuGGISTS, or sent Rostpaid on receipt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton Str, Ne ¥o 












Be ing poultry coup i 
late anu useful invention. PTne bes 
Strecchcr, Cutting Pliers, < 
gers. Wc alec Tannufacture Fusecis excol- 
lont Wind Engincs fcr pumping, and Geared 
Engincs for grinding, ete. For prices and particulars 
eek Hardware Dealers, or addross, mentioning paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


N. E. SPRINGSTEEN'S 


<= Gia 


Seer aivdg 











WAGON POLE TIP! 


Patented 1835. 


It ‘# as good as life insurance, for it will often 
save life and property. Th: dropping of toe pole 
is always the starter for a general smashup. 

Manufactured by the Michigan Malleable Iron 
Works, Detroit, of best material. Will fit any 
=e pole. Has been adopted by many wagon 
makers in Michigan. Am ansious to place them 
the world over. No extra charge for patent. 
Prices $35 per hundred, will deliver to any part 
ofthe U. S.; single tips, 75 cents. Is a positive 
protection from pole dropping, no matter how long 
the tugs. Is amply strong to place leaders. 

To.-Wagon Makers—It willsell a wagos over ome 
without it evezy time. Cin only be ordered from 

F. E. SPRINGS EEN, 
je9'506 


167 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
Morton Manufacturing Co., 
ROVERO, - MICHIGAN, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Reversibie 'Fread Hevyse- 
Power, Monareb Feed-Cutter, 

and the Monareh Adjustable 
Swing Saw ‘Table. 


which, with the Feed- 
@zinder which we se}, 
comprises the best set 
ef machinery in the 
market for the general 
farmer. The Power is 
made with an adjusta- 
ble elevation and has a 








= motior asan en 
—~ ¢an be adjusted: te run 
the power faet or slow.. The Feed Cutter is made 
with en adjustable steebdhroat lining, which gives 
four new cutting edges without ex:ra cost. It has 
the capacity to cut one-ton per hour. The Grind- 
er attacbed to our Power will grind from 10 to 15 
bushels per hour with twohorses. For references 
we direct you to John F.. Hagerman; Romeo; Hon. 
A. B Ss eo Romeo; Eugene Smith, Ss. Clair; 
Hon, #. H. Hatch, Bay City; Hon. Wm. L. We 
ber, Hast Saginaw; G. N. Terrill, Lapeer; 8. L. 
Hoxie, South Edmesion, N. Y. 

We also make a er especially adapted to 
Geain. Elevators and other stationery purposes, 
which will elevate five bushels per minute, fifty 
five feet high, with one horse and medium cleva- 
tien. For this purpose we refer you to Miller & 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, H. F. Bush, Gaines 
Station; James Johnson, Cassopolis; John Gard- 
ner, Oxford. Correspondonce solicited. For 
further particulars and illustrated circulars ad- 
dress as above. Mention this paper. dg- 





WILSON’S 
Cabivet Creamery & Barrel Churn | 230° thes 


AND ALL DAIRY SUPPLIES. 





The woman’s friend. Itsaves three-fourths’of the 
labor in butter making; easily operated; you raise 
sweet cream from sweet milk; you have sweet 
to feed which treblesits value. Send for 
- Agentswanted. Address 
CABINET CREAMERY CO., 
Punt, Mrox. 


NEWEST. & BEST 
THE MACK 








fect splice in use. 
THE MACK DOOR HANGER CO. 


Sole Proprietors. For descriptive 
circulars and price address 

OSCAR HOPKINS, Manager, 
ny20 Romeo, Mich 











will cure 
$1. Send for circulars 
Specifie ConKensas Cityslie | 





UTTER and CHEESE making spparatus 
and eupplics of every description 5. k. 
& 60., and 255 Kinzie St., Chicago, 


dWweow26t 


. STOVER MFG. CO. FREEPORT, ILL. 





Established 1840, Incorporated 18% 
a } 
oie 
= Thos, Bradford Co 
— Successors to t 


PORTABLE Mitts 


For Any Kind of 
SMALLGR AIN, 


Also Manufactur. 


ets of 
Machine 
Nos. 25, 27, 29, 31 and 33 Lock ly 
Near Highland House Inclined Plane, 


Write for Catalogue. CINCINNAT] 0. 
#29-14t ‘ 


TOVER’S ZF/PLE 
FEED MILL! 


4S GREATLY 
IMPROVED 








ill that 


ne ‘ Mi 
as ito Immense sale showe. Ge Tie ren cmand, 


z a Thousan, s in 
| i Gveeanet NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


in Cob Crusher; also with or without 

EW ARRANT EBT 
Ch peak Be ey also Wind Mine 
Cora Shellers, ke. Catalomie FREE T An 









d BEST. 
For Price, Description and Guarantee, address 


G. S. FOOS & GO., SPRINGFIELD, 0, 


_ beow13t 


ne 





CH EAPEST, HANDIEST an 


AVES ONE MAN. 








“Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 
CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Indianapolis, Ind 
s22eow6t 


$200 Sow Mill 
NS » 


iN 





THEE 


Original 










rs 1500 to i 
of jumber can be cut in a day:. Built in a first-class: 
manner. The Beat Mill-mad®. Many hundreds of 
these in nse, giving universal satisfaction. We- 
have the best Mills of larger sizes, Portable and: 
Stationary. ¥F” 







Send for circular“ 


LANE'& BODBLEY Co., 


Cor. Gahn and Water Sts. Cincinnati, 0.. 





IF YOU WANT 
TO SAVE MONE! 


you can do eo by buyin 


>) CANE MILLS, 
Fruit Evaroratars, 
GRAIN DRILLS, 


B, and many other farm-imple- 
— Sq; nents for the next 30 
fi days of 

J. A. FIELD & CO., 


St. Eowis, Mo., U. 8. A. 










Takes the lead, does uot eorrode like tin oriron, not 

decay like shingles or tiar compositions, easy to apply, 

strongend durable at half the cost of tin, _Is also 

SUBSTITUTE tox PLASTER at Half the 

Gite Peete es, er of menor 
of oil cloths; Catalogues and samples /r 

W. H. FAY & CO., CAMDEN, Ne Je 


020-4 














ROSS 


e 
For Ensilage and Dry Fodder: 
The heaviest, strongest, and best Ca os 
the World. Adapted to all kinds of powel®, { 
easy running, and have immense Cae with 
trial of the Ross Machines in Compe nS Il- 
others will fully substantiate the above cial le 
lustrated circular and book on Ensilage S¢ 


E. W. ROSS & CO., 


Ohio. 
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fori id 2c. P 

TT’ WILL DELIGHT you. 
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vaesing outfit and Particulars FREE. 


in 
An active Man or Woman 
ANTED every county to sell oor goods. 
Salary $75 per Month and Expenres. 
ANDAED SILVE®-WARE Co,, Boston, MA#6- 
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PEAR BLIGHT. 











As there is a wide difference of opinion 
mong practical horticulturists as to the 
cause of pear blight; and as many reme- 
dies recommended are based upon in- 
correct knowledge of the origin of the 
disease, we give the following from 
prof. J. C. Arthur, of the New York Ex- 

rimental Station, on his experience and 
researches intu its causes, and remedies. 
The Professor says: 

“Toe progress of the work at the 
Station on pear blight this season has 
peen substantial and practical. The 
work last year established the infectious 
nature of the disease. The large number 
of artificial inoculations made for this 
purpose were quite free from any danger 
of accidental contamination, as there 
was no spontaneous occurrence of the 
disorder in the orchard, or the imme- 
diate vicinity. This year the disease has 
shown itself in force, over one third of 
the trees of the orchard being attacked, 
gs well as the trees in adjoining grounds, 
and the nursery stock, hawthorn hedges, 
etc., of the vicinity. This opportune 
yisitation has permitted a very thorough 
study of the progress of the disease in its 
virulent form. 

“Last year’s work, as well as that of 
Prof. Burrill in Illinois some time since, 
indicated that the disease does not as a 
rule spread from limb to limb, and we 
have now discovered the reason why it 
does not, and, what is more important, 
have found out the manner and time of 
its real attack upon the tree—when it first 
finds entrance into the tissues and begins 
the work of destruction. 

“While taking a stroll the last day of 
June a solitary hawthorn shrub was met, 
with the larger part of the leaves brown 
and dead. Its odd appearance attracted 
attention, and a close inspection indicat- 
ed that it was suffering from blight, a 
conclusion fully corroborated by a sub- 
sequent microscopic examination. In all 
cases the blighting had evidently begun 
at the end of the branches, and largely 
at the ends of the short spurs along the 
sides of toe limbs. These spurs usually 
terminate in one or more clusters of 

flowers in the hawthorn, which at that 
time had long passed, and on the uninjur- 
ed parts had matured into fruit fully two- 
thirds grown. On the diseased spurs, 
however, the dead flowers had not per-— 
ceptibly developed beyond the condition 
of flowering. Here was surely a signi 
ficant fact. The blight must have at- 
tacked these parts not later than the 
period of flowering which this year was 
from the middle to the twentieth of May. 
The germs found a favorable place of 
entrance through the moist surface in- 
side the flower, and from that point 
passed down the flower stalk into the 
branch, and so on, killing the tissues as 
it progressed. In cases where it did not 
find entrance in this way, it had attacked 
those shoots of the present season which 
were making the more vigorous growth, 
as the length of the internodes and the 
number of partially grown leaves on the 


_ dying portion, readily showed. Sub- 


sequent inspection of several untrimmed 
hawthorn hedges near the Station con- 
firmed all that has been said above, both 
in regard to the behavior and extent of 
the disease. 

“The orchard was at once carefully 
fone over, and evidences of blight were 
found in no less than one-third of the 
trees. The following varieties were 
among the blighted ones: Bartlett, 
Buffum, Doyenne Boussock, Flemish 
Beauty, Mt. Vernon, Seckel, Sheldon, 
and White Doyenne. In fact, the blight 
seemed no respector of varieties so far us 
our assortment was concerned, for all 
kindson one side of the orchard were 
touched, while almost every tree on the 
opposite side remained free. It was 
found that in many instances the entry 
had been made through the flo~vers as in 
the hawthorn, but more often through 
the growiag tip of a branch. Anarmful 
¢f blighted branches from Kieffer pears, 
which are not found in our.orchard was 
brought me on July 24th as badly blighted 
48 one often sees. 


“The blighted branches were removed 
with pruning shears on July 1, by a day 
laborer who was none too keen-eyed. Ten 
days afterward tue orchard seemed far 
more blighted than at first, andin many 
instances it had struck at the bodies of 
the larger limbs, and in one instance a 
the trunk below the limbs. 


“There was now a marked difference in 
the amount of blight showing on the 
several varietres. The Bartlett led them 
all, some of the larger trees being so much 
affected that when the diseased branches 
Were removed there was but little of the 
top left. 

“At first this was puzzling. A careful 
study of the case, however, furnished a 
solution. Although all had probably 
taken the blight about equally, yet it had 
spread through the tissues at-very differ- 
ent rates in the different varieties. The 
Bartlett showed itself the most suscepti- 
ble. The apparently rapid blighting of 
large limbs was readily traced to the in- 
cursion of the disease through the short 
spurs near their bases. In the less sus- 
ceptible varieties the disease had not 
traveled the whole length of the spur at 
the time of the first pruning, and was 
therefore all removed. Inthe most sus- 
ceptible kinds it had gone the length of 
the spur and already entered the large 
limb when the spur was cut away. Here 
it did not take long to girdle the limb, 
Prevent the passage of sap, and thus prac- 
Healy kill it. {n asingle instance where 
blight occurred on the trunk of a tree be- 
low the branches it was perfectly evident 
that it had entered through a vigorous 
Young shoot that had started out at that 
Point last spring. The failure to cut it 
away before the blight reached to the 
trunk cost us the entire tree. 

“In addition to the out-of-door obser- 
vations, a very extended course of experi- 
Ments in the housé has been carried on, 

tis only necessary to refer to these in 
the present counection in order to mention 
the artificial cultavation of the germs of 
the bligot, These have beep grown in 


sterilized infusions of corn, meal, hay, 
barn-yard manure, green fruits, starch, 
etc. The important point is they will live 
and thrive outside the tree in organic 
substances. 

‘*These are the facts. They explain the 
phenomena of pear blight in this way: 
The disease is due to living germs. These 
germs can live and multiply indefinitely 
in any damp spot where there is decom- 
posing vegetable matter. From such 
places they are raised into the air when 
dry, or carried up by moisture. From the 
air they lodge upon the trees, and when 
the conditions are favorable, pass into the 
tissues and cause the blight. The condi- 
tions referred to are in general (1) very 
tender ‘issues, such as are found within 
the flowers and at the ends of expanding 
shoots in spring, and (2) a moist atmos: 
phere. No varieties are entirely blight 
proof, but the disease spreads so slowly 
in some that they receive little injury, es- 
pecially when making too rapid growth. 
The reason why the blight, when seen in 
July and later, does not pass directly from 
one limb to another, or from one tree to 
another, is because in the first place the 
germs cannot escape, being confined by 
the bark, or else in a viscid exudation 
which holds them firmly together; and, 
in the second place, there are very few 
places on the tree at this time of the year 
where the surface tissues are sufficiently 
tender for them to find an entrance. 
*“Does not all this suggest some 
thoughts regarding preventives and rem- 
edies? Do not force the trees into too 
rapid growth by heavy fertilizing or other- 
wise. Place no confidence in sulphur, 
lime, or washes and applications of any 
sort. Promptly remove every trace of 
the disease a foot or more below the low- 
est spot where it shows, and burn the 
branches. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
GRAPE ROT. 








The experience of Mr. Robinson, of 
Detroit, regarding the grape rot, is in 
accordanee with my observations here, 
though no one has carried out the plan 
thoroughly. 


I have observed that the rot makes a 
small beginning at first, and spreads in a 
few years till the entire vineyard is de- 
stroyed. I have but a few hundred 
pounds of sound grapes in atwo acre 
vineyard, which, in the early part of the 
season, gave promise of at least ten tons 
of grapes. Mr. J. Taylor, of this place, 
sold the grapes in a two and one-half 
acre vineyard for seven dollars; this was 
all he could save from the rot. The rot 
does not appear near as much in small 
vineyards, say of 50 to 200 vines. I have 
& young vineyard coming into bearing in 
which there is but little rot; but on the 
lowest ground of the same there is con- 
siderable. I have observed that where 
vineyards are isolated from older ones, 
the grapes rot but little on young vines; 
or in other words, where the vineyard is 
but coming in to bearing, But on the 
other hand, on young or recently planted 
vines in old vineyards, or where the rot 
had been prevailing, the grapes rot as 
bad as on the oldervines. The same fact 
seems to hold good where young vine- 
yards are adjacent to older vineyards. I 
know such a vineyard in which nearly all 
the grapes rotted this year. Taese ob- 
servations indicate that the disease is 
contagious, and must be battled with in 
time. 

I wish you would keep an eye on the 
results of bagging grapes, by those who 
have experience in this direction, and re- 
port in the Farmer. 

In discussing the merits of new varie- 
ties of grapes, I think it a folly to state 
that such and such a variety does not 
rot. It looks to me like saying that such 
and such plums are curculio proof; and 
such and such varieties of apples are 
worm-proof. I have a promising new 
sort in bearing, which, isolated from vines 
where the rot prevails, is free from rot, 
but the same in Mr. Taylor’s vineyard 
rots badly, so Mr. Taylor informed me. 


JACOB GANZHORN. 
ANN Annor, Oct. 10, 1885. 


AMERICAN APPLES IN 
POUL. 





LIVER- 





Recentiy 10,000 barrels of apples were 
shipped from New York, and on the 5th 
inst. they were sold in Liverpool. King 
apples from TompkinsCounty, New York, 
orought 16s. a barrel; Baldwins, 14s; and 
Greenings, 12s. The expense of putting 
the apples on the English market, includ- 
ing everything from the picking of the 
fruit to its delivery in Liverpool, aver- 
aged 6s. for the Kings, 5s. for Baldwins, 
and 4s. for Greenings. The fact that Eng- 
lish orchards produce green apples only 
accoun's in great part for the higher 
price brought by the red-cheeked Kings. 
The prices obtained are very profitable 
compared with what the markets on this 
side are offering. In many parts of New 
York, Pennsylvania and throughout New 
England, the apple crop is so enormous 
this year that barrels heretofore have been 
practically worth more empty than they 
are filled with the fruit. It is probable 
now that large shipments will be made, 
and that the fruit which was regarded as 
worthless to the grower may yet bring 
him a fair price. For the English market 
the selection and packing of the fruit 
must receive the closest attention, or the 
long voyage will not leave it in salable 
condition. 


HARVESTING WINTER APPLES. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I give herewith my plan for harvesting 
winter apples: Take atwo-horse wagon 
with box on; place two cross pieces, one 
ateach end; let them extend nearly to 
the wheels; put a plank or board about a 
foot wide: on each side lengthwise 
of the box; fasten them together with 
spikes or niils, and chain to the box. 
Hitch en a steady team and drive under 
your trees. You havea good chance to 
pick standing on your planks, which lie 
flat. Then let your man take a ladder 
and pail, and your boys climb the trees 
and pick and hand down their baskets to 
the one standing on the side boards. Be- 
gin to fill the back end of your wagon 
first. You have a rig whereby you can 





pick a good share of your apples and have 


& good place to stand while doing it; when 
the box is filled start for the barn. Pick 
up the apples. leaving out leaves and limbs. 
Put blankets in the bottom of the box. 
Ther you have the apples under shelter 
and can pack any time you want to—rain 
orshine. I can pick and shelter from 75" 
to 100 bushels per day in good order, with 


& man and two small boys in this way. 


G. H. WARREN. 
Ovip, Oct. 18, 1885. 





Apples at the North. 

A. A. Wright, writing to the Canadian 
Horticulturist from Renfrew, Canada, 
says: 

“It is particularly disheartening to 
cultivate your fruit-bearing trees success- 
fully for several years, and then, just 
when you begin to hope and believe that 
you have at length secured a collection of 
trees that will withstand the rigor of your 
climate, to have one of those ‘‘ test. win- 
ters” come moving along and sweep near- 
ly all before it. Such an one is that 
through which we have just passed. 

‘“We have learned, however, that in 
apple trees the cold-resisting powers are 
greatest in the following: 

“The Wealthy must stand at the head 
of the list. On every side we hear noth- 
ing but good reports of its hardiness and 
excellence of fruit. So far at least as we 
now know it is the longest keeper we can 
grow, and is in every respect a mcst de- 
sirable tree to plant. 

“The Yellow Transparent, too, came 
through the past season without the loss 
of a single bud, and my trees are now 
(August 20th) laden with beautiful golden 
fruit almost ripe enough for the harvest. 
It is the earliest ripener [have yet grown, 
and being undoubtedly hardy is avery 
valuable and desirable tree to plant. 

“The Peach of Montreal, as well as the 
Alexander, can also be’ highly recom- 
mended for extreme northern sections. 

‘You will doubtless be surprised to 
learn that the Duchess of Oldenburg has 
this season not sustained its well-earned 
reputation for hardiness and endurance 
of extreme cold. Mine are not dead, but 


Tue shipments of California fruits to 
the East up to August 1, were 1,535 car- 
loads, and will probably reach 1,800 car- 
loads by the end of the season. Esti- 
mating 20,000 pounds ‘to the car, this 
makes 86,000,000 pounds of green fruit 
for 1885, against 12,000,000 pounds for 
1884 and 500,000 in 1875. 





Tur apple crop in Pennsylvania is an 
enormous one this season. One farmer. a 
Mr. Pershing of Fayette County, is said 
to have 1,000 bushels in his orchard, 
which he has offered free to any one who 
will take them away, and will pay the 
party besides $10 for his trouble. This is 
certainly having too much of a good thing. 





WE received from A. J. Caywood & Son 
of Marlboro, N. Y., a small box of their 
new prape, the Ulster Prolific. It ar- 
rived in such poor shape that it is impossi- 
ble tosay anything in regard to it, the 
fruit having all dropped, from the bunch- 
es, and most of it being over-ripe. The 
grape is of medium size, greenish-red in 
color, and apparently of fine flavor and 
quality. 





Horticultural Notes. © 





Tre Grand River Va)ley Horticultural So- 
ciety recently decided that in starting a black- 
berry plantation it was cheapest to buy rootcut- 
tings rather than use suckers, although more 
expensive at the outset. 





AN Ohio farmer is a strong advocate of the 
idea that apples grown on certain soils keep 
better than on others. He says Willow Twigs 
grown on red clay do not keep well, but his 
trees on yellow clay bear fruit which keeps till 
after harvest. 





For localities where even the hardy Fameuse 
apple is grown with difficulty, Prof. Budd 
says a Russian variety, ‘‘Longfield’’ in English, 
‘* Longerfieldskoe”? in the vernacular, will 
succeed. It is yellow, a good bearer, and has 
good keeping qualities. 





Mr. BaiLry, member ‘of the Grand River 
Valley Horticultural Society, thinks that 





strange to say that in the spring they fail-. 
ed to leaf out as usual, but instead there , 
came quite a profusion of blossom, which , 
soon died away, leaving only a bleak, 
leafless tree, having all the appearance of 
a dead worthless thing. In about three 
weeks, when the later rains came on, 
signs of returning life were to be seen, 
and in the course of time new leaves ap- 
peared and although there is no fruit I 
have hopes that the trees will yet survive 
and be of some use to me. 

‘*T may add that this is exactly the ex 

perience of several of my neighbors, and 
applies not only to the Duchess, but also 
to the Tetofsky, Scott’s Winter, Canada 
Baldwin, Magog Red Streak, and several 
other so-called ironclads. 

‘“‘The deéath-rate, however, is not con- 
fined to our older varieties, but sad havoc 
has been made among the Russians. 

‘* Experience here goes to show that 
these are not all by any means hardy, but 
only after years of trial shall we be able 
to know those that will withstand our 
climate.” 





Early Apples. 


There is a growing indisposition to cul- 
tivate theearlier varieties of apples, on 
account of the difficulty in marketing 
them. They ripen ata time when those 
engaged in general farming are busiest, 
and also at a time when the markets are 
glutted with the small fruit of Summer. 
This last will always be the case, and it 1s 
hardly probably that early apples will 
ever be largely salable at as high prices 
as those which will keep until winter, 
and thus have a market when other fruit 
is scarcest. Still, there will always be 
some demand for early apples, and grow- 
ers of varieties which ripen early may 
pretty surely count on a crop every year, 
as the fruit matures soon enough to allow 
fruit buds to form for the following sea- 
son. But to make early apples bear every 
year the codling moth must be carefully 
destroyed. Theearly fruit, being most 
advanced, is especially liable to injury | 
from the codling moth, and the worms it | 
breeds furnish a later crop which will de- | 
stroy the later-ripening varieties.—Amere- 
can Cultwwator. 





Tue shipment of grapes from Vineland: 
N. J., this season up to October 10th, ag- 
gregated nearly 700 tons, or 1,400,000 Ibs. 
The crop is not yet all marketed, and the 
above amount does not include the grapes 
which have been made into wine, either 
fermented or unfermented. The price has 
averaged three cents per pound, gross, out 
of which sum has to be taken the price of 
marketing, such as freight, commission, 
expenses of packing, etc., so that the 
price netted to the grower will not be 
more than two cents per lb., or say $30, - 
000 for the 1,400,000 los. marketed. 


ad 


Tue last Australian steamer from San 
Francisco carried 12,000 boxes of apples. 
These apples were all selected fruit and 
packed in the orchards expressly for ship- 
ment, each apple being wrapped in ‘paper. 
The Los Angelos Herald in alluding to 
the large shipment of fruit and produce 
from California, states that the shipments 
by sea and rail from Los Angelos consist 
of a wonderful list of articles which 
would fairly astonish the people that live 
on the other side of the mountains, where 
winter rules for half the year. 








CaurrorniA fruit is shipped to the east 
at the rate of $600 for each car of green 
fruit per passenger train. The rate per 
freight train is $300 per car. President 
Stanford, of the Central and Southern 
Pacific Railroads, recently proposed to 
the fruit growers that if they would make 
up a train of 15 or 18 cars, once, twice or 
three times a week, he would send it 
through to Chicago in the same time as 
the recent tea trains, which. was less than 
that of the passenger trains. 

Tue early frosts this season seem to 
have done great damage to cucumber 
growers, and in consequence a pickle 
famine is threatened at the east. The 
present supply for the Eastern trade is es- 
timated at 80,000,000, about one half of 
what is needed. Dealers are predicting a 








pruning squash vines is a good thing. On 
well cultivated ground the vines as they grow 
send out roots and take care of themselves, 
and hence cutting the ends of the leaders he 
thought resulted in much good. 





A. 8. Fuiusr, of New York, says it is evident 
that the influence of the pollen in strawberries, 
extends not only to the seed and fleshy recep- 
tacle or fruit, but to the stalks and entire 
plant. The influence of pollen isso great in 
many instances as tochange the size, form, 
color, and even the flavor of the fruit. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New Yorker 
says: ‘* There is without doubt a grave error 
in the spelling of the King Humbert Tomato. 
{t should evidently be spelled King Humbug, 
as it proves to be nothing more than the old 
red Pear-shaped of twenty years ago. It is 
certainly a grand humbug.”’ 





THE Rural New Yorker on apple gathering: 
“In picking and handling, their delicate 
structure should never be forgotten; no matter 
how small the bruise may be, every one de- 
tracts from their keeping qualities. No apple 
intended for anything but cider making or 
hog feeding should ever be clubbed or shaken 
from the trees, or when picked, thrown about, 
or dropped into barrels, but in every operation 
every apple, intended for market or home use, 
should be handled as carefully as if an egg.” 
Mr. Moopy, of New York, clears his orchard 
of the codling moth by spraying the trees with 
a solution of London purple, ia ratio of one- 
half pound to 80 gallons of water, by means of 
a force pump and a barrel on a wagon. He 
had a machine so arranged that the spokes of 
the wheels did the pumping as the wagon 


could sprinkle 1,000 trees a day, at a cost of 
not more than one-half cent per tree. The 
fruit was fair and without a worm in it. 





Pror. Cook, in his paper on Economic 
Entomology, read before the American Pomo- 
logical Society, says the reason why imported 
insect pests are for a time more destructive 
than native species is in the fact that they have 
fewer parasites or predaceous enemies to con. 
tend with. In the course of a few years these 
enemies increase in such numbers as to hold 
them in check. He said that new insect pests 
are learnirg to feed upon plants heretofore 
not disturbed by them, so that the entomolo- 
gist has constant work before him. Another’ 
thought was that as insects increase in variety 
and number insecticides are multiplied in 
equalif not greater proportion. 








ale’s Honey the great Cough ctite, 25c.,50¢.&$1 
Sienn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunio: 
Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 60c.| 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 








Apiarian. 


NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ 
VENTION. 








CON- 





This convention will meetin Detroit, 
December 8th, 9th, 10th. The past week 
Messrs. Cutting, Hutchinson and Rose of 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Association, were 
in the city and perfected all arrangements 
for the meeting. A convenient hall has 
been engaged and hotel accommodations 
secured. A large attendance is looked for, 
and it is believed that fully 250 apiarists 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada will put in an appearance, includ- 
ing the best known bee-keepers of the 
country. The programme wiil be an in- 
teresting one, and we look for a large at- 
tendance of Michigan bee-keepers. 


Mrs. L. Harrison, in the Indiana Farm- 
mer,tells us of the characteristics of honey 
gathered from various plants. ‘‘Apple 
boney is dark, but fine flavored, resembl- 
ing the aroma of roses. That from the 
raspberry is light.and ot a delicate flavor. 
The justly celebrated white clover is light, 
and the comb is very delicate. The linden 
or basswood produces light brown honey, 
very rich in vegetable oil. Golden-rod 
gives it rich and thick, and of a golden 
color. The autum honey, many seasons, 
appear to be mixed, different flowers, such 
as asters, polygonum, and many others 
blooming at the same time. Honey-dew, 
bark-lice or ‘‘ bug-juice,” is generally very 








heavy advance in prices. 


dark, and of a sickening flavor, and the 


progressed. One man could manage it and} 7; 


comb has no strength; sometimes the 
honey looks as if sooty water from a coal 
chimney was mixed with it.” 





How Bees PrEDIcT THE WBHATHER.— 
Herr Emmerig of Lauingen writes on Ger- 
man bees as storm warners. From nu- 
merous observations the writer advances 
the theory that on the approach of thun- 
der-storms bees, otherwise gentle and 
harmless, become excited and accordingly 
irritable, and will at once attack any one, 
even their usual attendant, approaching 
their hives. A succession of instances are 
given in which the barometer foretold a 
storm, the bees remaining quiet,‘ and no 
storm occurred; or the instruments give 
no intimation of a storm, but the bees for 
hours before were irritable, and the storm 
came. He concludes, therefore, that the 
conduct of bees is a trustworthy indica- 
tion whether a storm is impending over 
a certain district or not, and that, what- 
ever the-appearances, if bees are still, one 
need not fear a storm. 





A wRITER in the British Bee Journal, 
describing some plants of the Miocene 
and Eocene Age belonging to the tertiary 
formation in Switzerland, quotes Prof. 
Heer, who supposed that there must have 
been at least 3,000 species of flowering 
plants then existing, including willows, 
poplars, birches, elders, laurels, etc. 
Various fossil wasps and bees have been 
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The above Scale, which will weigh trom a quarter of an ounce 
to 240 Ibs., will be sent to any address for $5.00, and the “‘Farm- 
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found in the formations, and among them 
@ true honey-bee (Aphis Adamitica), 
which, existing through successive geo- 
logical periods, may be claimed as the 
ancestors of the present honey-bee. 
Whether the primitive men of the Swiss 
lake-dwellings did or did not cultivate 
bees is not known. 





AT the Ontario Convention an animat- 
ed discussion was held on the question of 
food for bees in winter. A remarkable 
feature about it was that wintering on 
sugar stores found no advocate, and none 
expressed themselves in favor of it except 
as a supplement to an insufficient supply 
of honey. Strong thinzs were said as to 
the wisdom of wintering bees on the best 
honey, gathered early in the season, and 
thoroughly evaporated. 





’ Mr. R. Goopats, living near Ann Ar- 
bor who has 100 colonies of bees, reports 
a large crop of honey, of excellent quality: 
He says that although a large number ef 
bee raisers lost their swarms by the long 
severe cold of last winter, he saved his by 
wintering part of them in a cellar of an 
even temperature, and encasing the 
balance in boxes stuffed with wheat chaff, 
protecting the top of the hive with cush- 
ions of the chaff.—Ann Arbor Courier. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 












“T owe mix 
Restoration 
Y - to Health 
, and Beouty 
to the 
CUTICURA 


Boston lady. 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In. 
fantile Humors cured by CuTicura REMEDIES. 

CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier. 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impuritier 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 
cause. 

CurticurA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 

air. 

Curicurna SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beantifier 
and Toilet ee eee from CUTICURA, i 
indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hv- 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CurTicuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and 
- only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Bean. 

ers. 
(ee"Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





TIRED WOMEN! 


Housewives! 
| Shop-Girls ! 
Clerks ! 
Teachers! 


Breaking down from being too much on 
their feet, and the strain of daily cares. 


Can Renew Their Strength 


by using Zoa—Phora (Woman’s Friend), & 
prevention and a cure, for all diseases pe- 
culiar to Women. 

Women know what these diseases are, 
but do not always give proper attention 
to their symptoma, viz: 


Nervous Headache, Palpitation. 
Pale or Mothy Complexioz. 
Sleeplessness, Weak Back, 
Painful, Scanty or Profuse Periods, 
Monthly Neuralgia, Spasms, 


That terrible DRAGGING DOWN, ALL 
GONE sensation, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION— 
these indicate that some form of weak- 
ness is coming on. 


A reliable remedy should be vrompily 
used. ZOA-PHORA is that remedy, 
proven so to be by long actual use. Its 
great popularity is not due to big adver- 
tising, but tothe good words of ——- 


Ladies Who Have Used It. 


The wonderful testimony of these 
Ladies, and any other information will- 
ingly given. 

Address 
ZOA-PHORA OO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


N. B.—Letters marked “‘ Private’’ are epened by 
our consulting physician—Dr. Pengelly—or pri- 
vate secretary only. 


’ Sold by All Druggists. 





State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 4 
Will send yeu their / 





je30-au25-0c29 
Beautifal Cards. Agent’s sample book &fall out- 











NURSERY 


The OF D and 
Well-known 


Ornamental. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


Standard ADpIeS iceowsze Pears and Plas 


the growing of which they have made A SPECIALTY for years, and for which they have a 
NATIONAL REPUTATION. Also Sour Cherries, Pocklington Grapes, Kilmarnock Wiil- 
lows, Camperdown Eling, Roses, Shrabs, and a yeneral Ime of Nursery Stock, both Fruit and 
Ge PRICEs ON APPLICATION, 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, NY 


STOCK! 


offer for the Fall of 1885 an 
Unusually FINE STOCK 


We issue no price-list. Address 





RUSSIAN 


HEAVE 


OW DERS. 


A 


P 
GS Read the Testimonials changed 
each week. 





Has not shown any signs of them since. 


composed of 
sure cure for 
arise, such as Coughs, Colds, Lung Fever, Loss of Ap- 
| ibe Epizootic, Pink Eye, Distemper. ood 
urifier they have no equal. 
sian Heave Powders. If he does not kee 
him order some at once, or order yourself. 
ackage, prepaid by mai]. Address mentioning rag? ag 
BABABOO MEDICIN boo e 


1CIN . 
JAMES E. DAVIS & CO., Wholesale Agents for Detroit. 


GOOD NEWS to HORSEOWNERS 


Sure Cure For Heaves. 


These celebrated Powcers are ma: e from a recipe of a neted 
Prussian Veterinary Surgeon, and have been thoroughly 
tested for the past four yearsin this country. They are 


mre vegetable remedies, and area safe and 
EAVES, and a) ailments from which heaves 


As a B 

Ask your Droggist for Prus- 
them, have 
ice, 60c per 


Sumpter, Wis. May 30, 1873,—A year ago I used Pruss‘an Heave Powders and cured my horse 


M. CALVERT. 





CHICACO VETERINARY COLLECE. 
INCORPORATED i883. : 


For annual announcement and further information apply to the fecretary, 79 to 85-12th stree 


CHICACO, ILL. 








THE LINE SELECTED SY THE U.S. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


' Burington 
| Burlington | 
Route 


C.B.& Q.R.R. 


it is the only line with its own track from 


CHICAGO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 
it connects in Union Depots with scenes trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and all Eastern points. it is the principal line to 
SAH FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
It traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to aH their important cities and 


towns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas aay | and Denver. 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
ment is complete and first class in every 
coun and at all important oints Interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information. etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address. 
T. J. POTTER ist V.P. & Gen. Mar., CHICAGO. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mor., CHICAGO. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. AGT., CHicaao. 





ABASH, ST.LOUIS & PACIFIC R. B 
Depot foot of Twelfth street. ‘Trains ran or 


Central Standard time. 
Leave. Arrive. 
Chicago & Local... Exp *%7.15 am ard 
§t. Louis Limited Exp.. +1.20 pm $11.55 am 
Chicago Limited Exp.. $1.20 pm $11.50 pm 
St. Louis & Ind. Exp... ead ¥11.50-pm 
Yoledo & Pittsb’rg Exp *2.35 pm *12.05 am 
Adrian Accommodation *5.00 pm *9.35 am 
Chicago Exp......... .80 pm 6.00 am 
Ind. Louisv & St LExp +9.30 pm .00- ain 
tDaily. *Except Sunday. +t Except Saturday 
§ Except Monday. 


Pullman sleeper through to Indianapolis, St. 
Louis and Chicago. 
City Ticket Office 167 Jefferson Avenue. 
A. F. WOLFSCHLAGER, City Ticket Agt. 
W.H KNIGHT, Commercial Agent. 





GRAND HAVEN & MIL 
UKEE 


Drow. 
WA RAILROAD. 





Depot Foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen- 
Standard Time, which is 28 minutes slower 
Detroit time. In effect September 6th, 188. 


Depart. Arrive. 
*Mo! Express........ 6:50am 11:45am 
*Through Mail........... 10:30am 4:50pm 
*Grand Rapids Express.. 4:30am 9:45pm 
Holly and Saginaw Ex... _......... 8:00am 
¢+Night Express.... ..... 10:33pm 5:20am 
* Daily, Sundays exceptea. 


Night & has W: Ndsegee tneia Inclead 
ress has er Sleeper from De 

to Grand Roy ds. th " 

Lew gr 8 ar berths can be secured at G. T. R’y 

Ticket O: wea Corner Woodward and Jefferson 

Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush eet 


W.J SPICER, . J. PIERCE. 
General Manager, City P. & T. Agent. 
Detroit. Detroit. 





WOODRUFF REDGRAPE 


This very large and haadeome red grape is now 
offered for sale for the first time without restric- 
tions. A seedling of Concord, perfectly hardy, 
early and ew gram A profitable. Stock limi 
Parties wishing either to propagate or plant for 
fruit should a rus once to 

EVART H. SCOTT, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





UARTERS GA 


yPEAR HEAD 
‘RUIT TREES, 


PEAOH and other 






he. OF Catalogue free. 
J, 8. COLLINS. Moorestown, N, J. 








fit for 2c stamp. Eagle asd —— orthford,Conn 


oct20 n17 


Michigan Central R. R. 


Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, 66 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenu 
Merrill block and Depot. All trains arrive: an 
depart on Central Standard time, which is 28 min 
utes slower than Detroit time. ; 








Leave. Arrive, 
Chicago Trains going weet from west 
NewYork LimitedEx.. §1.00pm  §11.15pm 
Mail, via Airline. ..... 7,35 am #7.20 pm 
oe 4 yo --- *9.05am *6.45 Dp m 
Kal. & Three RiversAc *4.00pm  *11.45am 
| hr # og Ssasget 7.00pm y 7.30am 
Pacific Express........ 9.10 pm §6.00 am 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
Day Express........... *9.05 am *§.45 pm 
Grand Rapids Exprese 4.00pm *11.45am 
Night TeSS......3 9.10 pm *6.C0 am 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 
Mack’w & Marq’e Ex.. *8.45 &m #9.25 pm 
Bay City and Saginaw. *6.05pm  *10.50am 
Night Express......... 410.55 pm *7.00 am 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Cincinnati Express.... _ *8.20am 7.10pm 
St.L. Cin, Clev.andCol §3.00pm §11.40am 
Grose Isle Accom..... 4.30 p m #800 am 
Cincinnati Express.... ES pm §8.10 a m 
Toledo Express........ 9.35pm  §11.05p m 
Canada Division. ‘ 
Leave. Arrive 
Buffalo and To- going east. from east, 
ronto Trains. 
Atlantic Express....... §6.200am $8.45 p m 
Accommodation........ 00am  *8.45pm 
Fast Day Express...... $12.5 pm $12.35 pm 
New York & Boston Ex *7.30pm teen m 
Limited Express....... $11.25 pm 7.55 am 
gDaily. *ExceptSundays. +Except Saturdays. 
Except Mondays. 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W. RUGGLES, 
City P. & T. Agt. Gen] P. &. T. A; 
May 2th 1885. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, TI. 





| a & PERE MARQUETTE BAL«., 
WAY. 





Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office, 66° 
Woodw ard ate., cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 


Trains run on Central Standard Time. 


Arrive, 
Bay City & Saginaw Mall.. *10:50am %8:45 am 
y City & Ludington Exp *3:40pm *12:45 pm 
ina - 9:50pm 6:00 pm 
Bay City & Ludington 12:50am 11:30pm. 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Caz, 
on Day Trains. 


*Daily except ae en ee Ast: 














LF pee SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY, 

Trains run on Central Standard Time. 
Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave, Arrive, 
aa ee Beees ; 2 am 1 00 pm 

icago Express........ 

Afra Foi ee yo to yn 
an uffalo. ress m™m 7 10 
Payette, Chicago rg Cin- * 
cinnati Express...... 6 10 pm 10 20 am 
The 7 10 p m train will arrive, and the 3 00 pm 


train d from the Fourth street depot. 
trains will arrive and depart from the Brush street 
depot. Daily except Sunday. 

. Up-town ticket office No. 6 Woodward Ave. 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. ° 


ETROIT, MACKINAW & MARQUETTE 
D *" RAILROAD 





September 28, 1885. 


Pioneer Hast and West Line through the Upper 
Peninsula of ‘Michigan. “ps 


STATIONS. 


er ST. 
0.3, No.1. No.2. No.4, 
P.M. OP OM; PM. «ALM, 
610 135 A...Marguette...D 200 730 
405: 13.4 *2.0..,:0GEOs.3-..3. 84 9 05 
4 28 19 33 4.2325 An Train..... 3 07 9 37 
3 40 18 @ 35545 Maunising..... 3 40 10 35 
im AM PM. OPM. 
12 55 0 ink ian eney.... 00 116 
11 35 941 ....Dellarville:.... 600 .248 
11 30 Saree Newberry..... 605 BS 
9 15 ere oe ‘alms....... 7 2% BD 
8 00 735 D...St Ignace...A 8-15 6 30 
Via M.C.orG. R. & f. Roads and Connections, 
615am A.:. Mackinaw City....D 930 pm 
1030 pm -Bay City........ 45 ey 
1030 * re gon Mi dacedas S32 ad 
eG ee. eeaee Grand Rapids... 1030 * 
PG es Seay ort Huron........ 40“ 
Oa 28 aaa Detroit ......... 1045 * 


Nos. 1 av¢€ 2 are express trains and run daily 
making close connections at ‘Mackinaw City with 
Michigan Central night trains 

Connections made at Marquette with the Mar- 
fea nt ne anaeT a oa Be 
Duluth snd The Northwest. f ~ 


E. W. ALLEN, 
Gen] P & T. Agent 
Marquette, Mich, 


AMONTH., Agents wanted. 90 best 
S250 fechas Hateonaem ae 


Gen’l Sup't.. 
Marquette, Micn. 











FOR ALL. $5 to r day easi’ 
WOR K made. Ooetip outdtreen. Radrest 
y O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine, 


013,13 
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